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complete electrical installations anywhere in the world. That is Crompton Parkinson service. 
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HE Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act came into 
law in 1948; but the investigating Commission then set 
up did not have its first real test until four years later. In 
ts early stages it had been reconnoitring individual trades 
fvhere restrictive practices were alleged to exist; but it became 
lear that its reports, though useful, were only enabling restric- 
ive trade practitioners in industries not yet examined to 
eorganise their defences, so as not to be caught napping when 
heir turn came. It was also obvious that restrictive practices 
were spreading faster than they could be investigated. So in 
mber, 1952, the Commission was instructed to inquire 
into the general effect of restrictive practices on the public 
interest: afd it has now reported.* 

The account of the investigation is most valuable—though 
not very readable: in its anxiety to give both sides’ arguments 
in detail, and to include every conceivable qualification, the 
trend of reasoning is occasionally obscure. But there is no 
obscurity about the final decision: that, in general, restrictive 
practices are bad. They prevent experiment, create unnecessary 
tigidity, and hamper salutary price competition; it is unsatis- 
factory, too, ‘for combinations of traders to be able to exercise 
he powers over individuals which some price maintenance 
associations have acquired, and for this to be done through 
private tribunals whose procedure cannot provide the safe- 
guards which public justice requires.’ 
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The Commission, however, has to admit that there are 
cases where restrictive practices may be useful in the interest 
not only of traders but of consumers. The classic justification 
of approved lists of dealers, for example, is the story of a 
manufacturer who made and distributed thousands of cheap 
tadio sets, but no spare parts: thereby providing the radio 
trade with justification for organising dealers to prevent such 
knavery from happening again. Resale price maintenance, 
too—the practice by which the retail price of branded goods 
is fixed to eliminate price cutting, the rule being enforced by 
imposing boycotts on shopkeepers who lower prices—can be 
justified in some cases, and has at least the respectability of 
long usage in others: most of us would be surprised if our 
local bookseller tried to attract our custom by clipping a few 
pence off the stated price of novels. Restrictive practices, 

















_ *COLLECTIVE DISCRIMINATION. A report on exclusive dealing, collec- 
tive boycotts, aggregated rebates and other discriminatory trade prac- 
tices. (HM Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.) 
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therefore, though they may on balance be dangerous, cannot 
be condemned out of hand. 

The Commission’s terms of reference did not call upon it to 
suggest a legislative solution to its problem: but the Com- 
mission plucks up the courage to make recommendations. 
New legislation, it suggests, could take one of two forms. Either 
all trades should be compelled to register their restrictive 
practices (which would previously have to be defined) so that 
they could be examined and if necessary stopped; or all 
restrictive practices should be prohibited, with provision for 
exceptions in cases where it could be proved that they were 


in the public interest. 
” * * 


The majority report favours the second alternative. Regis- 
tration of restrictive practices and subsequent investigation 
would, it considers, be a cumbersome, slow and unfair process; 
and as most of them are against the public interest ‘it is wrong 
that they should be permitted to continue because upon 
examination a few exceptional cases can be found in which 
they are on balance advantageous.’ A general prohibition, 
too, would sound a clear and unequivocal warning to industry 
that the Government means action—a warning much needed 
at the present time, when it is suspected that the Government is 
dragging its heels, and when home industrialists are bold 
enough not only to indulge in restrictive practices, but to boast 
about them. 

A minority report, however, prefers the other alternative, 
registration and examination. But as the minority reveal that 
they understand neither the real significance of resale price 
maintenance in its less attractive forms, nor the danger of 
administrative tribunals, their contribution need not be taken 
too seriously. It is possible, nevertheless, that the Government 
may decide to accept their suggestion, for a start. Nobody, 
after all, could object to the principle of registration of 
restrictive practices. The way would still be left open at some 
later—though not much later—date for Parliament to adopt 
the majority recommendation, and to move on to prohibition. 

It will be objected that to tamper with restrictive trade prac- 
tices might damage the elaborate structure of trade at a critical 
period. The answer is that restrictive practices are like ivy: 
they may give an impression of solidity, but the weight of 
them in the end may tear the structure down. The case for 
blanket legislation against them may not be complete; but 
to judge by this fair and painstaking report, it would seem 
to be overwhelming. 












SAD CYPRUS 


T is wrong to talk as though anything approaching a civil 
] war was in progress in Cyprus. There is a blessed ineffectu- 

alness about terrorist activity in Cyprus which has led 
to only two deaths since April, and the violence and grandilo- 
quence of the extracts from the Greek press which the Athens 
radio has been broadcasting are not an accurate measure of 
what is going on. We could certainly hold Cyprus in spite of 
Greek Cypriot opposition. We could certainly make a good case 
for doing so on the familiar ground that the Cypriots are much 
better off as they are, that we have repeatedly offered them 
liberal constitutions which they have rejected, and that we 
have obligations to the Turkish minority as well as to the 
Greek majority. We could fortify our case, as we habitually 
do, by pointing out that the movement for unification with 
Greece has been deliberately and probably fraudulently stimu- 
lated, and we could drive all these points home by spending 
more on propaganda in Cyprus, including the building of a 
television station, to show the people pictures of life in Rhodes. 

The moral objection to this policy of ‘have and hold’ is 
simply and overwhelmingly that it involves imposing a regime 
which everybody knows to be resented with more or less 
bitterness by most of the people who live under it; and the 
political objection, which is equally strong, is that it involves 
perpetuating a running sore in Anglo-Greek relations. Besides, 
‘have and hold’ is a policy which calls for skill as well as 
courage, and skill has been pathetically absent from British 
policy towards Cyprus in recent years. ‘Never’ is a word which 
has no place in the vocabulary of British colonial administra- 
tion, but it has been the essence of the British Government’s 
repeatedly declared attitude towards Cyprus. Even the possi- 
bility of enosis as an ultimate development should have been 
left open. 

What matters now is that the British Government, which 
will almost certainly have to do or say something before the 
week is out, should decide what is its indispensable minimum 
in Cyprus. Clearly, it is the maintenance of the British base 
there, and probably this implies some final right of interven- 
tion, to be firmly kept in the background, in the affairs of the 
island. It is equally clear that enosis is for the present not a 
possibility, if only because it would be utterly unacceptable to 
the Turks. There remains the familiar expedient of offering yet 
another and more liberal constitution, and not merely offering 
it but announcing a day for the holding of elections; but such 
elections would almost certainly be boycotted by the organised 
elements in Greek opinion in the island. The only potentially 
constructive course left is an attempt to associate both the 
Greek and the Turkish governments with the administration. 
A condominium is always difficult to operate, but the sugges- 
tion that a Greek and a Turkish minister should be added to 
the Legislative Council is worth considering. This might look 
like a mere gesture, but our policy so far has consisted almost 
entirely of gestures, and it would be a change to have one 
which at least showed some sign of good will. 


SOCIALIST DILEMMA 


New Statesman, Professor G. D. H. Cole analyses the 
crisis in Socialism. He points out, what has for long been 
generally admitted, that the Marxist belief in the inevitability 
of Socialism rested on the false view that capitalism would 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer, eliminating in the 
process the middle income and small propertied groups. 


|: an extraordinarily clear and honest article in last week’s 
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Throughout the western world at least, socialist parties ap 
now confronted, Professor Cole argues, with capitalist systems 
which, thanks to the magic of Keynesian economics, haye 
overcome the cycle of booms and slumps, which have greatly 
raised the workers’ standard of life and which, in addition tp 
all this, maintain large lower middle classes and can offer the 
worker what Socialism cannot, the prospect of rising in th 
social hierarchy. At a certain point in the development ¢ 
capitalism, it became apparent that the Socialists, unless they 
abandoned Socialism, ‘could offer less attractive prospects to 
the electorate than the advocates of progressive capitalism,’ 

In these circumstances, Professor Cole says, the Socialists 
have a clear choice: they may either become progressive 
parties within the framework of capitalism, condemning them. 
selves to prolonged periods of opposition alternating with 
occasional spells of office, but performing the useful fune. 
tion of keeping their opponents enlightened; or they may 
frankly recognise that the world is not ripe for Socialism and 
concentrate on making it so by a great international ethical 
crusade, which will take no account of immediate elector 
prospects. It is this second course which Professor Cole ga}. 
lantly recommends. 


These arguments suggest two points: in the first place, i 
is Clear that Professor Cole (and in this respect he is right) 
believes that the.most valuable thing, indeed almost the only 
valuable thing, left in Socialism is the principle of equality, 
Like most socialists, he would no doubt define that principk 
literally and narrowly. The case is no longer that Socialism 
will vastly improve the lot of most people, but that it wil 
abolish ‘the spirit of grab and acquisitiveness.’ Assuming that 
everything that Professor Cole would regard as ‘grab and 
acquisitiveness’ is bad, it would follow that a triumphant 
Socialism would have to exclude altogether the appeal to thes 
motives. Differentials, wages policies and so on would hav 
no place in paradise, and to make this kind of paradise pos 
sible not merely intellectual conversion to Socialism but 3 
natural regeneration of the human soul would be needed 
Secondly, whether or not an international political movement 
could bring this about, it is abundantly clear that, if it wer 
brought about, the case for Socialism, now commonly under 
stood to be a system for controlling cupidity by legislation, 
would collapse, since there would be no cupidity to control 
In the meantime governments have to cope with human natur 
—for which, after all, there is something to be said. 


SAND IN THE WORKS 


HE annual report of the British Transport Commissioi 

makes dismal reading. A deficit of close on £12 million is 
not the worst; the Commission has to admit that an upwatl 
surge in wages and prices, and a downward trend in traffic 
make the 1955 outlook still more cheerless. 

As remedies, the BTC is anxious that the modernisation ¢ 
the railway system should be carried through quickly and tha 
it should be relieved of its responsibility for the upkeep 
uneconomic branch lines and canals. This second request is 
reasonable; even if there are good strategic or social (@ 
esthetic) grounds for preserving them, there is no reason why 
the BTC should be compelled to find the money. But th 
modernisation of the whole railway system is so expensive al 
undertaking that it ought not to be carried out unless it has4 
reasonable prospect of profiting the community. To judge by 
the events of the past few months, this prospect is remote. 

It can be argued—as the BTC argues—that modernisation, 
as an act of faith in the future, may presage great things. Bu 
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acts of faith are of little value so long as there is sand in the 
works. The footplate men are still angry—all the angrier in that 
the strike brought them so little benefit; and the railwaymen 
are far from content with their gains. The Commission begs 
them to observe the established negotiating conventions in 
future; but in their present mood they may again prefer to vent 
their spleen in stoppages. And unless they can regain the self- 
respect that they have lost under the BTC, the public may 
wonder whether the millions required for modernisation might 
not be better spent on a new road system. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


HUNDRED years ago on Wednesday the stamp duty on 
aa was lifted and the press came into its freedom. 
Throughout the country new papers appeared and others which 
had formerly appeared weekly or bi-weekly started to publish 
daily. The first new paper to come out in London was the 
Daily Telegraph, which was started on June 29, the day the 
repealing Act came into effect. Its success has been spectacular 
in recent years (the turning point was when Lord Camrose 
reduced its price from 2d. to Id. in 1930) and this has been 
achieved without pandering to sensation-hunger outside or 
circulation-mania inside. It is a daily rebuke to those other 
national newspapers which have been interpreting their free- 
dom very curiously indeed in their desperate search for 
circulation, and the Spectator has pleasure in offering its con- 
gratulations. Foremost of the newspapers outside London now 
celebrating the centenary of their first daily publication is the 
Manchester Guardian. This journal was by no means without 
its influence before C. P. Scott took control, but it was certainly 
he who revolutionised it and gave it that particular drive which 
has carried it to the very highest eminence of journalism—‘by 
making righteousness readable,’ it was said. By refusing to 
confuse seriousness with dullness, by vesting responsibility and 
freedom in its reporters, by taking to heart C. P. Scott’s famous 
dictum on the sacredness of facts and the freedom of comment, 
and by maintaining that reasonable, questioning attitude which 
is the essential element of journalism of the first rank, the 
Guardian has steadily improved its position. Since 1939 its 
circulation has trebled and its influence increased in even 
greater proportion. On Saturday, the hundredth anniversary of 
its daily publication, Manchester University is to confer on its 
editor, Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, one of the greatest journalists of 
the century, the degree of LL.D. He would be the first to say 
that it is the paper rather than he that is being honoured, so 
itwould be appropriate now, as we send our good wishes to the 
Guardian, to insist that no journalist has earned honour more 
than its present editor, who, true to the great tradition he 
inherited, has guided it with such skill and distinction through 
many critical years. 


Portrait of the Week 


T is not so much that history repeats itself, but that it never 

| changes. In the week in which one of Miss,Greta Garbo’s 
greatest films, Camille, has returned to London, with the 
same unanimous applause from the critics as greeted it when it 
was first produced in 1936, it is no surprise to find that the 
more trivial subjects—such as revolutions, frontier incidents 
and strikes—are still there in the headlines. The name may be 
Peron, instead of Ataturk or Hitler, but is there anything very 
new about the correspondents’ speculations as to whether 
President Perén or General Lucero has come off better from 
the recent disturbances in the Argentine? Is there anything 
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very new, either, in the reports of the threatened strike of civil 
servants in France, which, if agreement is not reached, will on 
Friday bring out all Government employees from dustmen to 
school teachers? Indeed, with further talks in the Gaza area 
between representatives of Egypt and Israel, in an effort to 
reduce the tension caused by frontier incidents, and with the 
new proposals for the future of Germany’s armed forces, many 
readers of the week’s newspapers must have got the feeling that 
they had been here before. 


But if the week’s news aroused nostalgia, no item did so 
more than the reports of the celebration in San Francisco of 
the tenth anniversary of UNO. How carefree the days of 1945 
now seem! After all, then there was only a war on. And how 
mutilated, today, are the judgements which decent, reasoning 
men made ten years ago! Then, no one except for a few 
‘cranks’ cared how many Poles had been massacred by the 
Russians. Today, it is at least possible to arouse a flicker of 
indignation about the detention of British subjects in Russia, 
although the Foreign Office in a statement on Sunday con- 
trived to excuse itself from the responsibility of taking action 
by offering a little homily to the press on the difficulty which 
Austrians and Germans have in pronouncing English names. 
In one other respect, the Foreign Service disgraced itself 
during the week. A counsellor at the British Embassy in Oslo 
did his best to ruin the otherwise highly successful State visit 
by the Queen by not only refusing to allow Norwegian photo- 
graphers entry to the garden party, although British photo- 
graphers were allowed in, but by doing it in the most offensive 
way possible. It surely is going a little far when a second-level 
diplomat treats the people of the country to which he is 
accredited as ‘furriners.’ Cassandra, of the Daily Mirror, who 
seems to be at the peak of his form just now, made the only 
possible comment when he suggested that action should be 
taken against the counsellor—and by the British photographers. 

The United Nations at San Francisco was marked by a 
detailed statement by Mr. Molotov of ‘first goals to be 
achieved.’ There was little new in these, except for the added 
proposal that ‘not later than the first half of 1956 a world 
conference be called to discuss the general reduction of arma- 
ments and prohibition.’ Cynics who feel like tracing the ten 
years’ history of UNO in the proposals and counter-proposals 
made for achieving ‘a general reduction of armaments’ may 
perhaps have found some justification in their cynicism by the 
fact that five days after Mr. Molotov’s statement at San 
Francisco the Bundestag in Bonn was occupied with discussing 
the shape of Germany’s armed forces. The specific figures 
given by Herr Blank of the strength of the separate forces lost 
nothing by the small changes in the defence legislation which 
it became clear the Government would have to accept. These 
changes apart, the fact which emerged from the first reading 
debate on the Volunteers Bill was that the coalition parties 
are prepared to support the defence programme as a whole. 


From the United States there was heartening news. The 
Government announced on Tuesday that it had decided to 
drop all its charges against Professor Owen Lattimore. Thus, 
by admitting defeat, it brings to an end one of the most cele- 
brated and prolonged, as The Times non-committally puts it, 
but also one of the most disgraceful American legal actions in 
many years. The Lattimore case had become a test-case. It was 
started in the heyday of McCarthyism; it had been prolonged, 
through gross misjudgement, into the days of McCarthyism’s 
decline. The Government’s admission of defeat probably 
pleases the President as much as anyone, and the week has in 
this and other respects served to emphasise his growing eman- 
cipation from McCarthyite elements. A small but significant 
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news item from America in the middle of the week was the 
report that the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
has, in a unanimous verdict, asserted that an American citizen 
has a ‘natural right’ to a passport which can be denied to him 
only on reasonable grounds. This is a blow at one of the worst 
infringements of personal liberty in America in recent years— 
the officials’ control over the issuing of visas. Meanwhile, 
liberty and good sense found their allies in Britain as well. It 
was significant that the entire British press reacted to the new 
repressive measures in Cyprus by insisting that the British 
must be prepared to negotiate. The exception was the Daily 
Express, which, with its cartoonist, Cummings, can probably 
claim credit for publishing the shabbiest cartoon of the year. 

The home news was small: the stories of the week before 
for the most part ran on. The dock strike continued, but was 
carried one fascinating stage further. No longer is it a case just 
of two unions fighting each other (verbally), but the National 
Amalgamated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union is fighting it- 
self, and there has been the added excitement of a brawl 
(physical). The liner strikers are all back at work, which must 
be regarded as a victory both for the tough policy of the 
Government in calling up the strikers and the tough policy of 
the Cunard Steamship Company in taking legal action. The 
British Railways have announced their deficit for 1954 and 
taken the happy course of warning the public (as though it did 
not know already) that it will be even worse in 1955. Seventeen 
thousand workers have left the land, and the journal of the 
Justices of the Peace has proposed that the scale of fines 
should be related to the cost of living. But the highest marks 
of the week at home must go to the four medical students at 
Dundee who, when the Queen returned from Norway, in a 
steady downpour of rain, laid a carpet of their red under- 
graduate gowns for her to walk across. Who said that all the 
talk of a new Elizabethan age was nonsense? Even The Times, 
with that spark of originality which gives its columns such zip, 
put up the headline, ‘Four Raleighs of Dundee.’ 

But, of course, the middle weeks of June are the climax of 
the season’s sport. The Test Match at Lord’s was one of the 
best for many years. The fortunes of the game fluctuated, as 
they ought to in cricket and can in no other game. In the end 
England won, but the game will be remembered as the match 
when Statham, who is quite as good a bowler as Tyson, at last 
got the bowling figures he deserves. Wimbledon continues to 
its inevitable conclusions—an American or Danish victory 
in the men’s singles (now that the holder, J. Drobny, is out) 
and an American victory in the women’s singles. Phil Drake, 
the Derby winner. won the Grand Prix de Paris, and Pana- 
slipper. second in the Derby, won the Irish Derby—thus 
confirming that the Epsom Derby is a genuine test of horses. 
But for some the sporting news of the week was Wirchester’s 
first cricket victory over Eton at Winchester in thirty-five 
years. This prompted 7he Times reporter to the comment: 
‘Here indeed was a time for Wykehamist revelry as the evening 
went down on the overlooking hills where Keats wrote his 
Ode to Autumn.’ Yes, it has been a good week for The Times. 


SUMMER NUMBER 


Next week's Spectator will contain special articles and 
reviews by the Bishop of London, Lord Hailsham, D. W. 
Brogan, Ian Fleming, Donat O'Donnell, Walter Taplin, Sir 
Keith Hancock, Angus Wilson, Sir Edmund Whittaker, and 
others. There will be an expanded books section, including 
a special feature on children’s books. 
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ORANGE SQUEEZE 


An Irish Correspondent writes: 


1955 


i British hospitals under the charge of religious orders are 
unwilling (or unable, owing to their constitution) to come 
into the national health service, they are allowed to remain 
outside it, but to draw payments from the State for services 
rendered. Mr. Chuter Ede gave an undertaking that this prin. 
ciple would also apply in Northern Ireland; but the Northern 
Ireland Government has since repudiated his pledge. They 
have been insisting that the Catholic Mater hospital (a large 
proportion of whose patients are Protestants) must come into 
the State service 100 per cent., or receive no State aid at all. This 
has been criticised by so prominent a Unionist as Mr. Nat 
Minford, MP (he in turn has been censured by his constituency 
Unionist Association), by the Northern Ireland Medicé] Prac. 
titioners’ Association, and by a committee set up to examine 
the workings of the Act in Northern Ireland; but the govern- 
ment has ignored the criticisms. It is not surprising that the 
Orange Wing of the party should be displaying its usual 
bigotry, but it is curious that men of the probity of Lord 
Brookeborough and Mr. W. B. Maginness should lend their 
authority to so mean a piece of religious discrimination. 


Political Commentary 
BY HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE build-up has started. Mr. Jim Griffiths is being given 

the full Fleet Street treatment. Mr. Marks in the Daily 

Express started it, and it has been continued by the 
Sunday Times. On Sunday its Political Correspondent told his 
readers to keep an eye on Mr. Griffiths as a possible future 
leader of the Labour Party. On Wednesday Mr. Percy Cudlipp 
in the News Chronicle took the hint and moved into action. 
When Mr. Cudlipp writes about a Labour personality his 
formula is unchangeable. He tracks his subject down to his 
home—how many evening journeys he must have made into 
the suburbs or the home counties! —and there talks to him, 
about his memories, his hobbies and his children. Faithfully, 
it is all recorded: the pictures in the back sitting-room at 
Wimbledon, Mr. Griffiths’s habit of reading Dylan Thomas 
aloud, his pride in his children. On, on, it goes—and all in 
Christian names. It is bad enough when sports writers insist on 
calling the captain of England Peter—they would never have 
dared take that liberty with Mr. Jardine—but when a civilised 
and intelligent being like Mr. Cudlipp is forced to talk of Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffiths as ‘Jim’ and ‘Winnie,’ then, in the immortal 
phrase of Dorothy Parker, ‘constant reader frows up.’ 

On what is this sudden forecast that Mr. Griffiths will 
succeed Mr. Attlee based? On two facts: first, that in the 
elections to the Parliamentary Committee, he again came out 
at the head of the poll; and, secondly, that he is a widely 
respected figure in the Labour Party. The first is of no 
importance at all. Mr. Griffiths this time polled 186 votes. Mr. 
Gaitskell came second, with 184. (Both of them last year 
received 170.) When one bears in mind that Mr. Griffiths is a 
‘middle-of-the-road’ figure, who could reasonably hope for 
support from all factions within the Labour Party, while Mr. 
Gaitskell is the most active and aggressive leader of the Right 
wing, who has done his best to alienate the support of many 
factions, Mr. Griffiths’s total vote seems astonishingly small 
and Mr. Gaitskell’s astonishingly large by comparison. If Mr. 
Griffiths can obtain two more votes than Mr. Gaitskell, it is 
time to question the ridiculous assumption which political 
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‘ommentators are always making these days: that the Labour 

y will always plump for the man who does not commit 
imself. The truth of the matter is that very few of the ‘middle- 
.the-roaders’ are treated seriously or with respect. I even 
nyestion whether Mr. Griffiths is widely respected—or, if he is, 
hether the respect is anything more than a rather damning 
feeling of pity and affection for a poor old boy whom the 
orld has passed by. 












rin- 

ern @ 1 would ask the political writers who always talk of Mr. 
hey foriffiths as a revered and respected figure whether they have 
ge fever heard a speech by him received by his fellow MPs with 
nto #nything but ridicule. ‘Oh! Jim’s off again,’ they say, as he puts 
his his hand on his heart. ‘Now we'll have the bit about his 
Nat Mprother,’ they murmur, as he sets off again to tell the tale of his 





youth. ‘Wait for it, the next passage will be about the Chapel,’ 
and, of course, it is. Politically Mr. Griffiths is, I think, a 
phoney. Composed of seven parts of Welsh cunning—just have 
bnother look at that face, those eyes—and three parts of Welsh 








Tn- 

the emotionalism, he has contrived to build up a public reputation 
ual esa sincere and sane statesman. If statesmanship consists in 
ord (eefusing to take a stand because it will be unpopular, then, by 





pil the pulpits in South Wales, Mr. Griffiths is a statesman. 
Perhaps, if it is frightened enough, the Labour Party will elect 
im as leader one day, but let there be no doubt that if it does 
t will be a disaster for the country. Mr. Griffiths will bow to 
ny pressure. He is rooted in expediency. He is adamant for 
drift. He stands firm to surrender. Moreover, he is 64, and quite 
ncapable of helping to find a Labour policy which is con- 
emporary and relevant. 












The two most important things about the elections to the 
Parliamentary Committee—apart from the continued streng- 
hening of Mr. Gaitskell’s position, which, I confess, surprises 
me—are, first, the relative positions of Mr. Harold Wilson 
nd Mr. Aneurin Bevan, and, secondly, the fact that, apart 
rom Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who calls himself a ‘middle-of- 
he-roader,” the Shadow Cabinet does not include one ‘middle- 
f-the-road’ MP. The first, I think, adds some support to my 
ontention over the past few months that Mr. Wilson is slowly 
but surely reaching the position where he will be able to take 
wer the leadership of the Left Wing of the Labour Party, and 
ssuch become a far more serious challenger for the leadership 
f the Party than Mr. Bevan. The second provokes me to a 
further comment on the legend of the ‘middle-of-the-road’ 
figures in the Labour Party. Just because Mr. Attlee, in the 
xceptional circumstances of the Thirties, when the Labour 
Party had been bereft of most of its leaders, managed to creep 
into the leadership as a compromise candidate, it is assumed 
far too readily that this must be the normal pattern of elections 
in the Parliamentary Party. There is nothing in the series of 
lections since 1951 to support this. The Parliamentary Party is 
a body of MPs. As such they all have some of that instinctive 
feel’ for politics which the House alone gives, and they know 
hat ‘middle-of-the-roaders’ are by definition not leaders. They 
act accordingly. 

What has happened to the Government changes which 
everyone has been expecting during the past fortnight? There 
is no doubt that some changes were meant to be made 
after the election. There is no doubt also that the railway 
strike, which made it necessary to cancel the Trooping the 
Colour ceremony and postpone Royal Ascot, made it equally 
inevitable that Sir Anthony Eden should postpone the changes 
Which he had in mind. But now the postponement is being 
drawn out indefinitely. One fact which must be borne in mind 
is that Sir Anthony Eden has been reduced to a state of sheer 
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fright by the strikes. The confidence which was so remarkable 
a feature of him at the time of his succession and throughout 
the election campaign has gone. He has been thrust back, 
within a month of taking office, on the advice of his Ministers 
— and of Sir Walter Monckton, in particular. Nothing could 
be worse for him, and the occurrence of the strikes at the very 
moment when his confidence needed bolstering may well, 
unhappily, determine the character of his Premiership. On the 
immediate question, it does not seem improbable that Sir 
Anthony Eden has implored Sir Walter Monckton to stay, and 
that Sir Walter has agreed, but only on the understanding that 
if Sir Anthony reconstructs his Government at all then he will 
go. Hence, no reconstruction. 


Beaverbrook Intelligence 


‘SOCIALIST MPs gave Mr. Aneurin Bevan one of the biggest 
slaps of his career last night.—Daily Express, June 24. 

‘IT IS BEING SAID that the Socialist Left wing has been 
knocked on the head in the Shadow Cabinet elections. What 
nonsense! ’—Sunday Express, June 26. 


‘DESPITE THE all-out Bevanite bid to win control of the 
party’s Shadow Cabinet, the results declared last night are a 
triumph for the Right-wingers. —Daily Express, June 24. 

“WITH THE WHOLE strength of his enemies arrayed against 
him, he [Mr. Bevan] polls well.—Sunday Express, June 26. 


‘IT IS EVEN being said that he [Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd] might 
replace Lord Woolton as Tory Party Chairman. That is an 
astounding suggestion. Little reason to think that Mr. Lloyd 
would deliver the votes more successfully than he has delivered 
the coal.’—Sunday Express, June 26. 

‘AND THERE ARE reports that Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, will succeed him [Lord Woolton]. Mr. 
Lloyd would be an admirable choice. He is a young man, 
fifty-three, with a proven capacity for leadership.’— 
Evening Standard, June 27. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MORE AND MORE I am driven to the conclusion that the Com- 
munist regimes regard Orwell’s novels not as satires but as 
useful handbooks of suggestions. Last year, for the first time, 
a Communist leader (Vice-Premier Luca, in Rumania) was 
actually accused not merely of general treachery but, in true 
Snowball fashion, of having commanded a machine-gun 
platoon on the White side in the Hungarian Civil War, in 
which he had previously figured as a revolutionary hero. But 
the most remarkable imitations are of the Ministry of Truth. 
Last year, it will be remembered, all subscribers to the Soviet 
Encyclopedia were instructed to remove the pages containing 
the article on Beria and replace them with new ones, taking 
up the same space, but devoted to photographs of the Bering 
Sea and the biography of an eighteenth-century Russo- 
Holstein courtier named Bergholtz. Now a new impression 
of the Soviet Encyclopedic Dictionary has come out. The 
only noticeable change is the article on Malenkov. In con- 
formity with his reduction not to unperson but to half-person, 
it has merely been cut by half and had his favourable adjec- 
tives cut down to size and his war record omitted. (The only 
increase in length is that he is now described as the son of 
a ‘small employee’ instead of the earlier “employee.’) The space 
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is filled in by brand-new items—on the Malakhov Fortress, 
Malengr (a sort of wine), Maleshevska Mountain, and Mala- 
khovsky, a Russian railway engineer responsible for the con- 
struction not only of 1-3-1 but also of 0-4-0 locomotives. The 
editors’ skill in finding suitable names to fit the recast pages 
would have appealed to Winston Smith’s professional pride. 
I wonder if they are already digging out little articles on 
“Molloy, Irish tenor,’ or even, in view of signs of a possible 
Malenkov come-back, ‘Khurja, Indian town,’ or ‘Bulldozer, 
Russian invention’? 
* * * 

ONE OF THE QUESTIONS that the press will soon have to ask 
itself concerns the future of criticism. Criticism of books, plays. 
films and so on has been based on the broad assumption that 
critics are disinterested; however wrong-headed or prejudiced 
or stupid they may be, they are not previously committed for 
or against what they are reviewing. What will happen when 
commercial TV begins in the autumn? A critic employed by 
Associated Newspapers, whether he likes it or not, will have 
an interest in the programmes and performers of Associated- 
Rediffusion; and no matter how scrupulously fair his judge- 
ments are, he will not be able to avoid bringing suspicion on 
his integrity if he boosts an AR programme, say, at the expense 
of the BBC. But in any case, the integrity of the critics of the 
popular press has been hopelessly compromised in recent 
years. They are now often required to act as gossip writers, 
hanging round dressing rooms to find out whom she is living 
with, or whom he is taking to dinner. They are also expected 
to play Mr. Puff for the benefit of circulation managers. On the 
front page of last Saturday’s Express Mr. Leonard Mosley, 
film critic, says of Not as a Stranger that it makes ‘the most 
moving—and at the same time the most explosive—experience 
which film-going or reading have given me for many months.’ 
On page 3 Miss Nancy Spain, book critic, calls it ‘the great 
American novel’; ‘not since The Citadel has a book so revealed 
the mainspring of a doctor’s soul.’ It hardly required the 
announcement on the same day that Not as a Stranger was due 
to be serialised in the Express. No doubt the critics’ enthusiasm 
was genuine—though, reading the early instalments, it is a 
little hard to understand. The fact is that a few years ago no 
self-respecting critic would have allowed his views to be used 
in this manner for publicity, because he would have realised 
that to do so would compromise his reputation. 


* * * 


I WAS CURIOUS to see whether Crawfie would think up some 
ingenious excuse for her bloomer in Woman’s Own the week 
before last, when she breezily described the cancelled Trooping 
the Colour and the postponed Ascot. But I should have known 
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that her next column would betray no hint of embarrassmey 
One who can convert so sickeningly into cash her former lop 
friendship with the Queen and Princess Margaret is not th 
person to be shamed in her own eyes by coming a meg 
journalistic cropper. The sausage machine grinds on. But it h, 
a rival now in the shape of Cobina Wright, one of Pring 
Philip’s ‘closest friends,’ who is grinding out in the say 
distinguished magazine ‘the warm, human, different story ¢ 
the real Prince Philip.” From what I have seen of it, it seeng 
to be fairly harmless chit-chat, but that is not the point. ‘Noy 
I feel the time has come,’ writes Cobina Wright, ‘to let others 
know those secrets. I feel that, not just because the young map 
is now one of the foremost men in all the world and it is neces 
sary for us to know what kind of man he really is, but because 
a good and happy story ought to be shared by all.’ Pring 
Philip, so she says, once called her ‘Madre—the lovely Italian 
word for “Mother.”’ That’s one up on Crawfie! I canng 
imagine that Prince Philip looks on these antics with much 
pleasure. If Cobina Wright was not in fact once a close friend 
of his, then her ‘warm, human, different story’ is a disgracefy) 
manufacture. And if she was, it is more disgraceful still. Itig 
bad enough when former servants tell their petty tales, bu 
when friends too begin to cash in, this trade becomes really 


revolting. 
* * * 


AT THE END of the Test Match at Lord’s the English player 
applauded Statham as he left the field. The practice of th 
fielding side clapping one of their number is of fairly recent 
growth, I think, and it seems to me an odd and silly one. No 
doubt at the end of an innings, as indeed on Monday, th 
spectators’ applause is often chiefly for one man, but it is for 
the other players as well, so that when they join in the clapping 
they are in effect applauding themselves. But that apart, sure 
we should be allowed to take for granted the English players 
appreciation of Statham’s efforts which after all they had plenty 
of opportunities of expressing elsewhere? Soon, perhaps, whe 
a bowler takes a wicket he will be given the same bear-hy 
treatment by the fieldsmen that football players give to each 
other when one of them scores a goal. 


* * * 


I WAS LISTENING to ‘Housewives’ Choice’ last week when I heard 
the man who sends those rather embarrassing messages thal 
the housewives of this country seem to like addressing to each 
other over the air say that he was now going to play a 
eighteenth-century song which ‘compares favourably with mos 
present-day songs.’ The song to which he gave this extravagant 
build-up turned out to be ‘Ld ci darem la mano’ from Don 
Giovanni. PHAROS 


Plantation Politics 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


has put forward a group of candidates labelled ‘Labour 

and Co-operative.’ Forty such candidates stood last 
month. and twenty-one of them now sit in the House of 
Commons. 

Each of the forty was sponsored by a body called the 
Co-operative Party, which is a financial offshoot of the Co- 
operative Stores, and which forms part of the Socialist 
machine. This party has become the most singular curiosity 
of British politics; for once it has struck a bargain with its 
Socialist allies to take over a constituency, it builds a golden 


A T every general election since 1918 the Socialist Party 


path to Parliament for its nominee with a lavishness that 
would have impressed an eighteenth-century borough 
monger. 

It pays up to 80 per cent. of the nominee’s election expenses. 
From the moment his campaign begins, it gives him the us 
of all the Co-op shop windows and advertisement hoardings 
in the constituency for his propaganda. Its publicity exper 
design (and if necessary draft) his election address, which 
produced for him with all the resources of typography, lay: 
out and pictures. In some constituencies, it is said, th 
nominee’s agent is supplied with the names and address 
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of all the local Co-op customers, for canvassing purposes. 


‘SMen Once the nominee has been elected, the Co-op cossets him 
er long like a racing greyhound. He is provided with a secretarial 
Ot th gaff in the constituency, as well as riparian rights in the Co-op 
1 Mer 











geretarial pool at the House of Commons—so that he is very 
goon able to boast about his letter-writing services to his voters. 
The Co-op propaganda experts are avaiiable to draft Par- 
jiamentary questions for him and to help with his speeches. 
Locally and nationally, he is built up to statesmanlike 
proportions. 

Sometimes room is found for him on the salary list of one 
or other of the Co-op enterprises. Thus he is freed from the 
taint of being a professional politician, and able to describe 
himself proudly as a commercial traveller or a journalist. — 

Moreover, when Socialism is in power, his prospects of 
political advancement are rosy indeed, for an unwritten con- 
vention was established between 1945 and 1951 that a certain 
number of Ministerial posts in a Socialist administration must 
be allotted to MPs belonging to the Co-op group. This con- 
vention was never broken (even when, as sometimes happened, 
the talents of the group were not immediately visible to the 
naked eye). 
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a Between elections, the nominee’s constituency is nursed and 
"B fed with a golden spoon. His patrons produce and supply a 
tabloid newspaper for free distribution there every month. 
The inner pages of this journal usually consist of what Fleet 
layer Street calls ‘cheesecake’—-pictures chosen to emphasise the 
a the fact that there is a whole sex consisting entire’ >f women, 
recent all young, nubile and well-developed. But the rest of the paper 
" No is devoted to puffing and boosting the nominee. 
A ~ For his patrons never tire. They are prompt to stimulate 
pping every form of constituency propaganda on his behalf—from 
ail women’s guilds to children’s leagues, from holiday tours to 
yen scholarships at weekend schools. His leading supporters are 
lens helped to win seats on the local councils, to run legal advice 
wis bureaux, old people’s clubs; to reach positions of prominence 
--hyi 12 8S many ways as possible. 
each A Co-op MP, in fact, is a political Ali Baba. Instead of 
‘Open Sesame’ he has only to cry, ‘Down with the wicked 
Tories!’—and the gates of the Co-op treasure cave fly open 
at once. 
eal’ = How does this state of affairs come about? If any other 


thal trading concern—Imperial Chemicals, say, or Marks & Spen- 


each cer, or the Home & Colonial Stores—were to create and 
y a maintain a party of paid retainers in the House of Commons, 
mos] there would be a public outcry. Socialist platforms would turn 
gat incandescent at the spectacle. Why is it that the Co-operative 
Don movement — which is flourishing as never before under 
AROS capitalism—is busily financing a string of Socialist pocket 


boroughs? 

The answer is, in one word, apathy. The vast, sprawling 
administrative machinery of the movement is too remote, too 
tedious and too dreary for most of its members to bother with 
it. A tiny handful of Socialist politicians and intriguers have 
captured it almost from top to bottom. 
that There are about 1,100 retail Co-op societies in this country, 
ugh] with a total of more than ten million members and a yearly 
turnover of £750 million. Each is run on the basis that every 
1883 member is entitled to a rebate on purchases. This rebate— 
US] known everywhere as the ‘divi-—usually amounts to about Is. 
mS for every £1 spent. It is generally paid twice yearly; and for 
"most of the people who shop at the Co-op it is an important 
h'S§ part of their household budgets. Their interest in the Co-op 
lay begins and ends with the ‘divi.’ 

Now there is nothing essentially Socialist, or Tory either, 
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about a rebate on purchases. This was recognised by the 
founding fathers of Co-op trading. When they set up their 
first store at Rochdale in 1844 they laid it down that the move- 
ment should be strictly neutral in politics; and neutral it 
remained for more than seventy years, growing bigger and 
richer all the time. 

At present, in addition to the retail societies, there are the 
Co-op Wholesale Societies of England and Scotland. All of 
them are affiliated to a body called the Co-op Union, the 
power-house of the movement. This union is enormously 
wealthy. It comprises the £200 million CWS Bank; the Co-op 
Building Society and the Co-op Insurance Society, each 
among the biggest of its kind, with investments of all sorts, 
from tea plantations to denationalised steel shares, and a 
publishing house that owns magazines, periodicals and a Sun- 
day newspaper. 

All this is linked with Socialism, for the Co-op Union be- 
longs to the National Council of Labour, that political trinity 
whose other members are the Labour Party and the Trades 
Union Congress. It was the union that created the Co-op 
Party. 

The decision to do this was taken during the First World 
War. It followed widespread complaints that the food-control 
methods of the Lloyd George Government were unfair to the 
Co-ops. From that decision—the result of systematic Socialist 
penetration into the movement during an entire generation— 
has come the mobilisation of Co-op assets on behalf of 
Socialism. 

The Co-op Party gets its funds partly from the union, partly 
from affiliation fees. About 60 per cent. of the retail societies 
have affiliated. Once a society decides to affiliate, a fee is paid 
in respect of every member, even though he or she may have 
voted against it. Further, there is no possibility of any con- 
tracting-out, as there is when a trade union sets up a political 
fund. (This is something that ought te be ended by law, for it 
is completely indefensible.) 

But affiliation fees are only a tiny fraction of the Co-op 
grants to Socialism. Most of the retail societies allocate large 
sums every year for ‘political education,’ to a total of more 
than £300,000. In addition, the union itself finances an ‘Educa- 
tion Department’ with a national network of classes, schools 
and colleges—all of them used for Socialist propaganda. 

At the last election I contested (unsuccessfully) a Middlesex 
constituency that has belonged to the Co-op since 1945, and I 
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DIPLOMATIC PRISONER 





On July 27th, 1708, the London Ambassador of a 
great foreign power was arrested for debt in 
England and imprisoned. We name no names and 
point no fingers. Our foolish, fond, romantic 
idea had been that all ambassadors, and perhaps all 
diplomats, up to about the beginning of the First 
World War, were not only immensely handsome 
but immensely rich. When they were not dancing 
waltzes (or valses, rather) with a flash of ribbons 
and a jingle of pinned-on stars, they were shooting 
the presidential partridges, or riding on elephants, 
or doing something else essentially expensive. 
With a tendency to wear fur coats while other 
mortals wore mere coats, to wear knee-breeches 
while others wore trousers, ambassadors generally 
managed to look the part . .. . of men apart. 
But fur coats, knee-breeches, swords, gold braid 
and plates marked CD for the back of the 
limousine . . . these things cost money. Ah well, 
in these egalitarian days, when many diplomats (it 


is whispered) live on their salaries and do not own 


yachts, it is good to realise that the number of 


ambassadors arrested for debt in any given week 


is rather small. 


But the number of Midland Bank customers who go 

abroad each year is very large. And, whether they 

intend to “ ride on elephants” or not, they know that 

their business affairs at least will be safe in the hands 
of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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was puzzled by one omission. For some reason, its noming 
did not parade the streets in a rickshaw drawn by the coolig 
from the Co-op tea plantations. This seemed an ungracipy 
oversight, for those coolies, too, did their share—no doyh 
willingly enough—in the great crusade that kept Privilege gy 
of Middlesex and out of the other constituencies now repr 
sented by Co-op MPs. 


Plan for Evangelism 


By O. H. GIBBS-SMITH, Archdeacon of London 


vocations of Canterbury and York serve to recall tly 

Church to its primary function of evangelisation. Sup 
pose the Church of England, and perhaps the Free Churcha 
as well, were to launch a national campaign of evangelism 
then one essential feature should dominate the plan. Ther 
should be a concerted proclamation of the Christian Gogp 
in terms which match the age and touch man’s consciousney 
The chief converting instrument is still the converting Wor 
of God. If this is spoken boldly, systematically and widely, 
else follows. But the Church as a whole must speak the Word 
People have a right to this degree of authority in religion. 

Consider the case for one authoritative message from thy 
Church to the nation. After due preparation and publicity, i 
could be delivered simultaneously from thousands of pulpit 
and platforms, as well as by radio and television. It wouk 
consist of a gradual unfolding of the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God. It would cover in sequence the cardinal truths of th 
Incarnation, Atonement and Resurrection, with their applic 
tions carefully drawn out. The message would be fashions 
in strict relevance to present needs, and in the idiom of co 
temporary thought. And beyond the problems of an ind 
trialised nation, which have figured so largely in recent wee 
it must be concerned with international affairs. Most peopl 
grant that the Christian ideology can alone supply the mori 
and spiritual counterpart of the strivings of a free people. Bu 
what is conspicuously lacking among the nations of the 
world is a vital philosophy of life, compelling their allegiano 
moulding their thought and guiding their action. Yet the 
world must find its faith in order to remain free. Now, @ 
seldom before in this country anyhow. many are inclined i 
listen, and many more desperately need a personal faith, wil 
its implications for the stability of human society. 

The preparation of the message itself is the real crux. \ 
task more urgently needs the attention of the Church at thi 
moment. The application of the Gospel has become a far mor 
specialised and technica! thing than ever before. Some clergy 
but not all, cannot believe that for all their valiant efforts thé 
are being outstripped in this matter by the march of ti 
Hortatory and even exegetical sermons, without belonging 
a series or plan except at the great festivals, are not adequat 
in themselves. What is needed is the regular, systematic at 
concerted preaching and teaching of the Christian faith, wil 
a constant demonstration of its relevance to the life of ti 
individual and to the activities of the community as a whok 
The presentation of the faith in this form demands the 
operation of specialists: the Biblical critics and expositom 
the theologians proper, and the Christian experts in psych 
logy, sociology and ethics. There is no dearth of able ai 
consecrated minds in the English Church, but the very be 
of them need selecting and grouping according to their speci 


| first sessions next week of the newly elected Cop 
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subjects. These experts could join with experienced parochial 
clergy to plan and prepare a vital and consecutive message, 
with related study schemes, bibliographies and explanatory 
aids for the preachers. The delivery of this message would 
occupy from six months to a year, and it would be spoken in 
a variety of different ways on several intellectual levels. Study 
groups, question times and selected books and pamphlets 
would play their part as auxiliaries; but all the time the people 
would be hearing the message of the Church, and the preacher 
would be speaking the mind of the Church, of which he is an 
accredited agent. 

This proposal is bound to raise questions among thoughtful 
people, but perhaps some of them can be answered in advance. 
If it is argued that differing shades of churchmanship would 
hinder the production of a united message, it should be 
remembered that in 1938 the Church of England published 
its Report on Christian Doctrine with a remarkable degree of 
unanimity. If the doctrine has been thus agreed, so can the 
resulting common message. And could not the Free Churches 
do likewise and promulgate theirs simultaneously? There is 
no insuperable difficulty about such a task if the Church has 
the will to do it, as recent experiments have shown. In the 
Mission to London of 1949, 150 picked missioners, drawn 
from all over the country, were provided with such ‘briefing’ 
notes. In the School of Religion held in the same diocese in 
1952, the same technique was adopted and proved workable 
in the 330 parishes in which it was used. And recently the 
Clergy Centre for the Dioceses of London, Southwark and 
Chelmsford has issued the substance of a course of sermons 
built round the main seasons of the Christian year with asso- 
ciated study schemes, and this was sed by some hundreds of 
clergy in London and the Home Counties.* These experi- 
ments certainly suggest that this plan is possible on a much 
bigger scale. 

No one would wish to impose such a plan on any unwilling 
clergy. Without question, those preachers who desire to initiate 
and work out all their own sermons should be left perfectly 
free to do so. But there is little doubt that a great number of 
clergy would welcome such a move. They would be glad to 
have placed in their hands material which had been prepared 
by groups of their brethren best qualified for the task. They 
would be taking part in a systematic exposition of the Gospel 
over a period of time with thousands of other clergy and lay 
readers, and they would find a new fellowship with them in 
so doing. The lonely, overworked and single-handed incum- 
bents in particular would find new encouragement and inspira- 
tion through participating in such a venture. 

The experiments have also proved that a large variety of 
presentations results from many men working from a common 
brief, and that is exactly as it should be. Prefabricated houses 
all look the same, but prefabricated sermons all sound differ- 
ent. The preacher would still have to prepare his addresses 
from the material before him, and to shape their presentation 
to the particular needs of his people. It is an abuse of the 
system to treat briefing notes in a slavish way. The sermons 
would still need the preacher’s own mind behind them, his 
creative ability and his dedicated personality. There is no 
inconsistency between corporate preparation and individual 
inspiration. And it is no derogation of his ministerial or 
prophetic office that he should make use of other men’s know- 
ledge to join in a concerted attempt to win people to God by 
his preaching. 

But this ought to be the determining question: Would it 





* Published under the title THE WorD oF GoD IN THE LIFE OF MAN 
by A. R. Mowbray and Co. 
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not greatly impress the country and predispose multitudes of 
people to listen if the Church were to avow its intention of 
conducting its own nation-wide teaching mission? 


My School 


By JOHN HILLS (Headmaster of Bradfield College) 


VERY headmaster knows, or at least every member of 
EF: Headmasters’ Conference knows, that he must not 

talk about ‘my school.’ It is simply not done. In some 
mysterious way, soon after joining the Conference, a new 
headmaster learns of a select society of his colleagues, 
probably apocryphal, founded by H. H. Hardy, once of 
Cheltenham and later of Shrewsbury, whose members pledge 
themselves to put half a crown in the missionary box when- 
ever they detect themselves in this sin. Some speakers, des- 
perately anxious to do right, become unnecessarily pompous 
with ‘the school of which I have the honour to be the head- 
master’; others, with ‘the school which I serve,’ introduce a 
faintly sanctimonious flavour. Had they ever known the great 
C. H. Jones, either as a housemaster at Uppingham or in the 
battalion of the Leicestershire Regiment which he com- 
manded, they would have realised how easy is the way out. 
It was his boast that he never said ‘my house’ or ‘my regi- 
ment.’ It was always ‘in Meadhurst’ or ‘in the Sth B.\ttalion,’ 
and it was always ‘we’ and not ‘I.’ 

It may be said that the avoidance of this sin or solecism is 
in itself a form of inverted snobbery. Some of those who 
consciously avoid this claim to proprietorship are really 
screening their dictatorial autocracy. On the other hand, there 
is a lesson to be learned from the other side. There is a 
headmaster, not on the Conference, who frequently addresses 
public meetings and is a member of many committees, who 
always speaks of ‘my school.’ There is no question that his 
scholars tend to imitate the more pronounced and less desir- 
able characteristics of their headmaster, but seem to lack that 
independence of thought and self-reliance in action which a 
good schoolboy ought to show. 

All this may seem trivial and academic. But there is a 
severely practical side to it. The Lords of the Admiralty have 
recently introduced a scholarship scheme by which they hope 
to catch future naval officers some two or three years before 
they leave school. The headmaster concerned has to sign a 
statement that he is prepared for the boy ‘to remain at my 
school until . . .” What should he do? He may alter ‘my’ to 
‘this,’ and his alteration may escape notice; or he may bring 
on himself the contemptuous snort of an observant Admiralty 
clerk, who suspects some pedagogic idiosyncrasy. The clerk 
may be right, but he may equally be wrong. If the present 
headmaster of Oundle has thus undertaken to keep a boy in 
his school for two or three years, what is his legal position 
when he goes next year to be Master of Wellington? Is he 
legally bound to take the boy with him? Can the boy or the 
Admiralty legally lay claim to a place at Wellington? And 
what of the headmaster faced with retirement or death? Must 
he set up a coaching establishment in his cottage or reserve 
suitable accommodation in Heaven or whatever may be the 
next resting place of deceased dictators? 

The legal and eschatological, not to mention the economic, 
possibilitics of all this are truly alarming and were best 
avoided. So let the purist substitute ‘this’ for ‘my,’ and let the 
‘my school’-er put an asterisk with a footnote, ‘till death us 
do part.’ 
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On French Leave 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 
G LAMOUR AFLOAT!” said the handout, with q 


. 1955 


picture of a hula-hula girl. ‘Smooth music on board, 

bathing beauties parading the deck, visiting celebrities, 

scintillating entertainment with song and dance. . . . Come 
aboard and Sea for Yourself!’ 

So we came, 560 of us in our holiday mackintoshes off to 

France without passports. To a disgruntled eye, it looked the 


purest Greene: Eastbourne Pier on a windy morning, the And S 
sky off-white, the sea pale khaki, far below a single child § land mig 
squatting on the deserted sand, and beside us a girl in a req tion; and 
raincoat to her ankles staggering under a mountain of frills and scarcely : 
sequins she had tossed over one shoulder, followed by a negro buy 2 Yé 
with a drum. To get on the boat took a climb into the under. § Even th 
world: down a flight of steps to the underside of the pier, a French — 
place macabre and barnacled and mysterious, that gleamed § visited, t 
and dripped and stank agreeably; and up again into daylight, § g4SP!Ns- 
where three cold men scraped and blew their dampish instru. § man We 
ments on deck. ‘There’s nothing like music,’ said the handout, fold lady 
‘to make your pleasure cruise a super-pleasure cruise.” ‘On Fret 

It was Greene and yet it wasn’t, because people (at least § )¢t S* 
most of them) were having fun. For instance, Betty. ‘Are you beauty 
enjoying it?’ she said out of the blue when we met outside the § 44 Bet 
purser’s office. ‘/sn’t it fan?’ Just out of the blue like that. She  '9 Franc 
was a roundish, friendly girl with eyes that went darting abou | Tired 
and a pink dress and a white hat tied round the chin with a § © the © 
piece of veiling, like the hats of those early motorists; much Packed 
prettier than the official beauty queens provided, who were beyond: 
lanky and languid as second-rate models. Later I found it was  S¥'P™S¢ 
Betty’s twenty-first birthday, so you might say she had a vested § ting 
interest in fun; but as the day wore on and the wind dropped and one 
and spirits rose it was plain the holiday spirit was taking over and kn 
everywhere. It overcame the queues for money-changing and § Dewilds 
landing tickets and excursion tickets to Le Touquet and coffee § °@™ ‘ 
and drinks; it overcame the weather enough to have us sitting § !4 gt" 
out on deck while the negro beat his drum and the girl, now It felt | 
dressed up in her frills, wriggled quite professionally and distri- J} Y°t Pe 
buted bananas from a basket, her midriff mauve and shudder. § ‘4 2 
ing gamely while we huddled into our collars; it overcame the § U"°™P 
lack of promised film-stars and the profusion of plastic § YO" 
mackintoshes and it even, by the look of things, began to over- & !"St di 
come the press. By the middle of the afternoon we were all as § ‘!! ! 
cocky as a holiday camp. ‘Enjoying yourselves?’ asked the French 
courier when we had landed and were bowling along to Le elbows 
Touquet; and that stolid British busload yelled back: ‘Yes!’ 

The press, of course, was handicapped in having fun ° 
because this wasn’t, for them, an adventure. They all had pass- Cj 
ports anyway, so passportless day-trips were no great shakes. 

Gross materialists, they lacked the subtler imagination of § By J¢ 
those who had paid for tickets, to whom a day-trip to the 

Continent was only a symbol of so much else; to whom the 

weather didn’t matter (much) beside the enormity of the whole 

conception; who were sniffing the salt air, the foreignness, their signs 
own adventurousness, while the journalists were fussing about J...) 
food and cigarettes and scoops. For the day-tripper is a a “? 
spiritual sort of chap, to whom the facts and discomforts of hope 
every day, that so scratch and bedevil journalists, are less than in thi 
nothing: he is living on air, on dreams, on past expectations lines 
and future reminiscence. The present has shrunk to the point es 
of a pin on which innumerable angels are dancing: the angel x ee 
of gay-doggery, of future-swankery, of postcard-sending to so that 
many astonished relations and incredulous friends. To the 
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sophisticated traveller, he looks earthbound enough, heaven 
knows; but in fact the true tripper is in that mystical condition 
known as ecstasy, when material pains cannot touch him, and 
he floats an agreeable yard or so above the earth. I know a 
Norfolk farmer’s wife who, as the comfortable reward for a 
hardworking life, takes a fortnight’s coach-tour on the Con- 
jinent cach year and sleeps all the way. Here 1s the pinnacle 
of mystical trippery, the point at which the material vanishes 
entirely in the spiritual satisfactions of faith, of knowing that, 
whatever you saw or didn’t see, you were in Austria or Sweden 


or Yugoslavia, and woke to send postcards at least once a 


day in each. 


And so it was with us. Ten hours at sea to three hours on dry 


land might seem, to the seasoned traveller, a bit out of propor- 
tion; and for those who went to Le Touquet in buses, there was 
scarcely an hour to write the postcards, swallow a cup of coffee, 
buy a yard of bread, and bolt a cake. But it didn’t matter. 
Even though nobody touched French sands or paddled in 
French waters the essentials remained: France had been 
visited, the Continent explored, the family informed and left 
gasping. My neighbours coming back were a curious old-young 
man wearing an eyeshade, a beard, and no teeth, and a shrill 
old lady from Halifax. The man had sent ten postcards with 
‘On French leave’ as his message; the old lady had circularised 
her six children with ‘Look where Mother’s got.’ Even the 





beauty queens perked up as they teetered on to the quayside; | 
and Betty, above all Betty, will never get over coming of age | 


in France. 

Tired, overeaten, freckled by a late hot sun, we settled below 
to the return journey and to songs that made it feel—close and 
packed as it was, with the low roof above us and a faint roar 
beyond—like an air-raid; and the hula-hula girl, who had 
surprised everyone by looking quite normal in a green dress 
during the afternoon, came back in her sarong and sequins; 
and one beauty queen went to sleep, and the rest of us munched 
and knitted and talked. And everyone seemed pleased and 
bewildered with the air and tiredness and friendliness and 
cream cakes; and it seemed unbelievable that those faces which 
had grown so familiar would vanish for good at Eastbourne. 
It felt like the end of a weeks’ old acquaintance, not a day’s: 
yet people felt foolish to think of exchanging addresses, and 
said good-bye and went away and that was that: an 
unemphatic ending to an unadventurous day. But Betty said, 
voicing the general mood: “It was smashing, wasn’t it? People 
just didn’t feel English, did they?’ And she looked round at us 
all with puzzled eyes and said solemnly. “They seemed 
French. At that we tucked our yards of bread under our 
elbows, and felt immensely gallic under a starless Sussex sky. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE current (June) number of The Architectural Review 

is called ‘Outrage,’ and is the most damning illustrated 
indictment of concrete lamp standards, ‘Keep Left’ 

signs, municipal rockeries, chain-link fences, truncated trees, 
garish shop fronts, pretentious hoardings, wires, poles, pylons 
and ill-sited power stations, that has yet been published. I 
hope that it will go to every borough engineer and surveyor 
in this island, as well as to all Government departments which 
leave disused Nissen huts and blockhouses about and string 


the sky with wires. As its opening editorial says, “This issue | 


is less of a warning than a prophecy of doom; the prophecy 


that if what is called development is allowed to multiply at | 

















SHELTER FROM THE 
STORM—PARI !V 


rhe dependents oi the G.B.1. are widely scattered. About 
one-fifth live in London and the Home Counties, and the 
rest are all over England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 


35 dependents live abroad—in the Channel Islands, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Greece, East Africa and 
Argentine. 


Those living in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
and Eire, are visited at least once every nine months. 
Every three years those living in Paris and Brussels are 
visited, and it is proposed to extend the Continental visit- 
ing this year. 


These visits serve as a very real bond between 
the G.B.I. and its dependents, and much is 
achieved by this truly personal and friendly link. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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the present rate, then by the end of the century Great Britain 
will consist of isolated oases of preserved monuments in a 
desert of wire, concrete roads, cosy plots and bungalows.’ 


FOUND IN THE SOKE 

i was travelling down to London last week in a train from 
the beautiful town of Grantham, which would be lovelier stil! 
if a main road didn’t go through it. Opposite me sat a govern- 
ment official with a file full of photographs of old houses. | 
thought he must be some sort of planner and got into wary 
conversation. But he turned out to be a splendid man, mad 
about architecture, and we threw all responsibility to the winds 
and interrupted our journey at Peterborough and hired a taxi. 
thence to the unknown village of Ufford he had discovered 
This proved to be one of the subtlest and most carefully 
thought-out pieces of late eighteenth-century planning and sit- 
ing of houses. From a motor-car you would not notice it. You 
have to get out and walk and see how the church is made to 
appear and reappear through plantations, how the approaches 
to the village are by curves past limestone cottages and walls, 
and how the stables of the big house project to form a termina- 
tion to the main street. Wires, one modern bungalow, and the 
inevitable squalor of poultry farming, alone mess up the con- 
sidered and changing vistas, the pleasant levels and contours. 


THE PLEASURES OF PEMBROKE 


I have long thought Pembroke the most urbane and 
appealing of Oxford colleges. Inside its small quadrangles, 
with their ivy-covered walls and, in summer, their window 
boxes with geraniums in the college colour of pale pink, one 
is back to the old coloured postcards of Oxford Alden’s used 
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to sell. Its Junior Common Room was the first Oxford Com. 
mon Room, senior or junior, to patronise art by subscribing 
buy pictures by modern artists. Its Senior Common Room 
small and select, a place of impeccable manners and generoy, 
hospitality. At Pembroke the Fellows do not ignore each other 
behind newspapers or grunt a greeting in a cloud of pipe 
smoke, and there is not the hollow mateyness of Christiay 
names. The epitome of the courtesy and friendliness of 
Pembroke was its Master, Dr. Homes Dudden, who died lag 
week, and who had been Master since 1918. He was one of 
the greatest Vice-Chancellors Oxford can remember and his 


majestic eighteenth-century appearance fitted his scholarly § 


mind and charm of conversation. His friends, Mr. Salt, who 
used to be Bursar, and Mr. Drake, who was Senior Tutor and 
Vice-Gerent of the Senior Common Room, are still with ys 
to keep the truly Oxford tradition of Pembroke alive. Now 
that wine drinking is Coming into its own again, invitations to 
Pembroke are eagerly sought by discerning dons from other 
colleges. The port at Pembroke, lovingly laid down by Mr 
Drake, is the best and most famous in either university. 


A PLoy FoR BUSES 

If you feel yourself irritated by loudly spoken foreign lan. 
guage in a public conveyance, and are with a friend who dog 
not mind humouring you, | can recommend a very effective 
antidote. Speak absolute gibberish, full of glottals and 
gutturals, in a very loud voice. Everyone in the bus, native or 
foreign, will be so interested in trying to identify the language 
you are speaking, that you will reduce even the conductor to 
complete silence. This may be execrable taste and bad 
manners, but both are often enjoyable. 





You'll enjoy motoring as never before. . . 


in the Brilliant 





PATHFINDER 






RILEY for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports, Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


The most exhilarating, most satisfying motoring you have ever known 
awaits you at the wheel of the Riley Pathfinder. From the first sight of 
this fine car you will thrill to its clean aerodynamic lines and low 
build, which combined with the unique Riley suspension gives a sureness 
in roadholding and cornering that is outstanding even by 

Riley standards. The Pathfinder is not only ‘the best Riley yet’ but also 
the most spacious and luxurious. It carries six people in 

deep-seated comfort. Real hide upholstery is standard. So is a very wide 
range of auxiliary equipment to make your motoring safer and 

much more enjoyable. This is a car you must inspect for yourself. 
Your Riley dealer will gladly give you the opportunity, 


Price: £875. 0. Od. plus £365.14.2 PIT. 


The Riley Pathfinder is fitted with Safety Glass all round 


Service in Europe — Riley 
owners planning a Conti- 
nental Tour are invited to 
see their Riley Dealer for 
details of a free service to 
| save foreign currency. 





REMEMBER — Quality 
and dependability are 
guaranteed by the B.M.C. 
Used-Car Warranty and 
you are certain of a good 
deal when you sell. | 
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At the Shrine 


UNCHEON was served in what appeared to be a kind of 
mezzanine oubliette. An hour earlier the sky over the 
north-western districts of the city had turned pale black. 

Here and there, round the edges of this soft and stationary 
pall, there was a sort of insalubrious yellow luminosity; the 
combination of black and yellow strongly, but not very happily, 
suggested the hard-boiled yolk of an old, old egg, bulk- 
purchased by some civil servant in his zeal. 

We groped our way to the table and struck matches to 
identify the viands. The dungeon-like chamber in which we 
found ourselves was not provided with artificial lighting, and 
the window admitted, via the foliage of a tree, only the filtered, 
subaqueous dregs of the poor visibility prevailing outside. 
Through a small, barred aperture almost flush with the floor 
we could, by bringing our heads down to the level of our 
knees, squinny through the lowest tiers of the grandstand at 
the empty expanse of turf beyond. 

Our eyes grew accustomed to tue darkness. Nobody put 
cream on the smoked trout or horseradish sauce on the straw- 
berries, and gradually it became apparent that the light really 
was improving and that we could stop being facetious about 
the glorious uncertainties of our national game and go back 
to our box. The South Africans resumed their efforts to make 
the 138 runs which they needed for victory. Everybody wanted 
them to succeed in this. 

They never, even for one moment, looked like doing so. 
If fast bowlers are the cavalry of cricket, Trueman is a sort 
of heavy dragoon, horrific, intimidating, and for all his pace 
rather ponderous; on Monday his deliveries seemed more 
likely to strike terror than the stumps. Statham is a beau 
sabreur, all point and purpose and precision; he bowled 
unchanged throughout an innings in which he took the first 
seven wickets that fell, and before long the hope (soon recog- 
nised as forlorn) that South Africa would win was replaced in 
the minds of all by a vague, insensate wish that Statham might 
be allowed to bag the lot. He deserved to. 

The batsmen showed a manly fortitude; it was not enough. 
In every partnership both partners were equally intent on lay- 
ing the foundations and equally averse from building. ‘I'll stay 
here; you get the runs’—the unspoken words seemed to 
materialise, as in a night-starvation advertisement, above each 
dark green cap. But nobody did get the runs; and though every- 
body meant to stay there, nobody did. 

Only McLean gave us a glimpse of the formula which might 
have worked. A well-judged, mildly insulting run off his first 
ball and a couple of perilous but profitable slashes at rising 
balls which whizzed, well out of reach, over the slips’ heads— 
for a brief interlude it looked as if the South African ranks 
might rally round the oriflamme of country-house cricket and 
give themselves a chance of consolidating a position on less 
unorthodox lines. But a moment later a ball from Statham beat 
McLean decisively. It happened early in the afternoon, but it 
was the end of the game. 

+ * * 

Since an offer to resign from my club would be regarded—on 
economic grounds—askance, and since I am too old to join 
the Foreign Legion, it seems safe to admit that my visit to 
Lord’s on Monday was my first for twenty-nine years. It is 
a frightful thing to confess: but all ceremonies, at all shrines, 
perhaps present to the uninitiated, or the lapsed, a richer and 
more curious spectacle than they do to regular worshippers. 


Throughout a day when pawky, martyred batsmen were parry- 
ing the attacks of fast bowlers who both take very long runs, 
the theatre itself was scarcely less interesting than the stage. 

What deep, primordial allergy (for instance) prompted the 
lady sitting just below me to protest so vehemently against 
some unseen vandal with a portable wireless set? ‘Turn it off! 
she screamed, ‘/t’s getting on my nerves.’ She had blocked up 
her ears with handkerchiefs. Others around her had been 
lodging, in the ventriloquial, not-me-Sir British way, 
muttered objections to this intrusion by the BBC; it was she 
who silenced it. Yet the curious thing was that what we all 
objected to was not some distracting irrelevance, like 
Wimbledon or Mrs. Dale, but a well-informed and judicious 
commentary on the game we were watching. I suppose we were 
being wounded in that soft under-belly, the sense of privilege. 

Then there were the two men on the roof of the Synagogue 
which overlooks the ground. Although no rain was, or looked 
like falling, one of them had an umbrella up. ‘It's part of their 
religion,’ said a wiseacre. People were still arguing, as the 
bowlers counter-marched, turned, and charged, about what 
the ultimate significance of this supramural rite might be, when 
I saw that the man with the umbrella had furled it. 

Why had he sheltered under it for long enough to become a 
landmark? As well ask whether the man in an invalid chair 
at the righthand corner of the pavilion rails had, while play 
was interrupted oy the encircling gloom, kept his sidelights 
on from a sense of irony or from pure inadvertence. As well 
ask about the pigeons. Perhaps fifty, split into compact, 
methodical groups, were picking up some form of sustenance 
in the outfield. Presumably it was insects; they mostly left to 
the sparrows the jetsam of crust and crumb which spectators 
scattered round the boundary. Why only fifty? If it is worth 
their while to feed on one corner of the ground, why is it not 
worth the while of 5,000 of their friends to carpet the sward, 
making unserious the business for which it is intended? 

* cg 2 

Of all uninitiated foreigners, I think that perhaps a Tibetan 
might get the hang of Lord’s the quickest. Its architecture 
cannot compare with that of his own holy places, but he would 
recognise, in the inconsequent and asymmetrical layout of 
the stands round the central majesty of the pavilion, the 
higgledy-piggledy pattern on which, in his own country, 
Jamaseries have grown up round a venerated shrine. Among 
the crowds of pilgrims he would certainly feel at home, and 
would quickly learn to differentiate between the brown-faced 
country folk who have journeyed great distances to worship 
and the paler, more learned men who live all the year round 
in the shadow of the shrine; there would be nothing strange 
for him in their habit of eating or drinking, abstractedly and 
for the most part frugally, while gazing with rapt eyes at 
the wonders they had come to see. He would quickly learn 
to identify red and yellow insignia as distinctive of the most 
powerful of the numerous sects; and though he would look 
in vain for stuffed yaks hanging from the balconies and for 
large images made out of butter, he would see many sights 
scarcely less remarkable in their way. As an invocation 
‘Howzzat?’ is, compared with ‘Om padme mani hum,’ rather 
strident and boorish, but both are intended to improve the 
position of those who utter them. 

Yes, I think a Tibetan would very quickly feel at home at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
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FRIENDS OF THE POOR 


Sir.—It is now fifty years since the Society of 
the Friends of the Poor started its unique 
career of social service, and its record through- 
out half a century has been singularly varied 
and constructive. Today a combination of the 
competence that is rightly regarded as an 
essential part of social work with the leisured 
kindliness and understanding that the Welfare 
State has neither the time nor the vocation 
to provide is further proof that the functions 
of statutory and voluntary aid are not com- 
petitive but different and complementary. As, 
within the limits of their own schemes of 
charitable provision, most associations tend to 
concentrate on one particular aspect of public 
necessity, so the Friends of the Poor, though 
not abandoning general case- work, have 
tended to emphasise the need for homes for 
old people whose education and upbringing 
make them specially appreciative of privacy, 
quiet, individual care and intellectual facilities 
and companionship. These homes vary in size 
and even in amenities, but they are in every 
sense homes rather than institutions, and each 
is provided with a nursing-home to which the 
residents can be transferred when increasing 
age or illness makes special care or nursing 
necessary. 


Almost every year the society is entrusted 
with fresh responsibilities requiring an enor- 
mous amount of clear thought, hard work and 
personal devotion. On July 4 the Friends of 
the Poor celebrate a very joyous jubilee: a 
service in Lambeth Parish Church is to be 
followed by a garden party in the Palace 
grounds, to which the society and its friends 
have been invited by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Mrs. Fisher. We hope that 
this occasion may be the means of enlisting 
new friends and fresh interest in work that 
symbolises in a special fashion the immense 
contribution that can still be made to the pro- 
vision of security and contentment for those 
whom it is a duty and a privilege for the com- 
munity to serve.—Yours faithfully, 


CYNTHIA COLVILLE 
42 Ebury Street, WC1 


BUGANDA 


Sir,—Many will appreciate your remarks in 
last week’s Spectator about the Baganda. It 
will be preposterous if our Government, to 
save its face—the decision to deport the 
Kabaka was a Cabinet one—uses the detention 
of the Kabaka here as a bargaining lever in 
the present negotiations. A reading of the 
desired amendments of the Lukiko to the 
Hancock proposals would seem to require 
some minor adjustments, but not a period of 
hard bargaining. A speedy and generous 
response on our part would be some recom- 
pense for the way in which we have treated the 
Baganda’s King. The Kabaka ought to return 
at once. 

There is one matter which may hinder 
complete acceptance of the new Constitution 
of the whole of Uganda and that would be the 
appointment of an Indian Minister. If this is 
the intention of the British Government one 
hopes they will reconsider their decision. Any- 
one who has lived in intimate touch with the 
people of Uganda over a number of years 
knows why there would be bitter opposition to 
such an appointment. Besides, a principle is 
at stake. Uganda is to be an African State 
with safeguards for minorities; any safeguards 
which do not receive the good will of the 
native inhabitants of Uganda will not be safe- 
guards in the final event. Uganda is not a 
plural society, and nothing will, at any rate at 
this juncture, convince the Africans of 
Uganda that they are to share high ministerial 
executive posts with Indians. 

One last word. During the stages of handing 
over Uganda to African control, there is no 
place now in the various government depart- 
ments for any of our countrymen who cannot 
treat Africans as colleagues and friends. The 
courtesy Africans receive in the Colonial 
Office is sometimes in marked contrast to their 
treatment in some government offices in 
Uganda. Further, a white official who is not 
really happy in working under an African 
when that stage is reached, would do well to 
retire. Happy relationships between black and 
white in these transition stages are worth a 
king’s ransom, and would probably decide 
whether another nation were to join and be 
at home in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, or not.—Yours faithfully, 


H. M. GRACE 
Kimmeridge, Near Wareham, Dorset 


IS THE TRAVEL-BOOK DEAD ? 


Sir,—Hard hitting, in literary controversy, is 
welcome; we may, indeed, trace many of the 
weaknesses of present-day literature to the 
lack of it. But should not the targets be 
restricted to the talent, good sense or good 
taste of one’s opponent? To sink to insinua- 
tions of base personal motives, as Mr. Green 
does, is deplorable. 

It is true that such tactics usually defeat 
their own ends. And if I protest it is in the 
interests of the public, since Mr. Amis 
scarcely requires defending. For Mr. Green’s 
malice is particularly inept. He is accusing of 
subservience to fashion, for mercenary and 
other reasons, a novelist whose first work ran 
so brilliantly counter to the fashions then in 
vogue that it made its way and created its own 
public entirely on its own highly original 
merits. 

But let us imagine that, after suitable 
apologies, we have readmitted Mr. Green to 
the court out of which he has put himself. For 
he seems also to be trying to make a literary 
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point. He maintains that Mr. Lee’s prose is 
superior to that of Mr. Amis. This notion 
seems so ludicrous to anyone who, like myself, 
holds the opposite view that we are probably 
in the presence of an unbridgeable gulf of 
taste. But if we make a magnanimous gesture, 
and concede that prettiness may be a virtue, 
might not the other side have the spirit to 
admit that it is a minor one? 

Mr. Amis has, indeed, the faults of his 
virtues. One of these is a willingness to set 
down ideas that strike his fancy, without 
regard to their modishness. His suggestion that 
travel-books should be novels is an example, 
Even here, though such propositions may (as 
in this case) be rather eccentric, they are 
always at least provocative and interesting, 
and worth arguing about. But it is a pity that 
they distract attention from the more impor- 
tant task of giving hell to ‘poetic’ prose.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. CONQUEST 
London, NW3 


EGYPT'S DISMISSED OFFICIALS 


Sir,—In her letter in your issue of June 24, 
Dorothy Ginger stated that she had been 
informed that ‘the British Council is about to 
entertain a number of Egyptian teachers in 
England at an expenditure of £52,000 of 
Government money.’ 

If, as your readers may have assumed, she 
meant British Government money, she has 
been misinformed. The Council has arranged 
an introduction course for these teachers and 
education officials and a programme of study 
for some forty of them, but the whole cost 
of the visit, whatever the correct total may be, 
is being borne by the Egyptian Government.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PAUL REED 
The British Council, 65 Davies Street, W1 


* 


Sir,—Further to my letter of June 16 referring 
to the position of the British officials illegally 
dismissed by the Egyptian Government in 1951 
as reprisals for action taken in the Canal Zone 
by the British Army, | made a mistake in the 
figure which I gave as being spent by the 
British Council at the moment to entertain 
Egyptian teachers in England. 

The sum should be £12,000 to entertain 52 
teachers, and not £52,000 as I stated.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DOROTHY GINGER 
Hotel Ritz, Place Vendome, Paris 


WHAT HAPPENED AT VERSAILLES ? 


Sir,—May I protest against Mr. Walter Wig- * 


field’s totally. irresponsible statement in your 
last issue that the experiences of Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain at Versailles, 
described in An Adventure, were a ‘leg-pull’? 
He hints that Miss Moberly admitted the hoax 
in her last illness. She died in 1937, at the age 
of ninety-one. Her memory failed towards the 
end; there was a time when she only remem- 
bered her childhood and girlhood; but so long 
as her memory endured, she maintained her 
faith in the genuineness of the experience and 
her interest in its implications. Whatever ex- 
planation of their ‘Adventure’ be accepted, 
this one is not tenable. Both believed in their 
experience; and had Mr. Wigfield had the 
honour of knowing them, he would have 
known that their standards of honesty and 
good manners would have precluded them 
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from indulging in anything so vulgar as a 
‘eg-pull..—Yours faithfully, 

JOAN EVANS 
Thousand Acres, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos 

* 

Sir.— Until the obituary notice ‘remembered’ 
by your correspondent Mr. Wigfield comes to 
light, there will be few who have read the 
story of the Versailles visions ready to believe 
it a hoax. Such a conclusion would be so out 
of character with the personal and academic 
standing of the authors as to be quite in- 
credible. 

When writing my book (The Mystery of 
Versailles, Rider, 1937), | had access to scores 
of private letters between the two authors, the 
whole tone of which clearly indicated their 
own belief in the phenomena, and _ their 
patient determination to convince a sceptical 
world. 

The anonymity of the first edition of An 
Adventure was more than understandable in 
view of the position then held by Miss Anne 
Moberly as head of one of the few women’s 
colleges, and should arouse the sympathy of 
Mr. Wigfield as a headmaster. That this lady 
should have spent eleven years concocting a 
fantastic literary hoax is quite out of the ques- 
tion. — Yours faithfully, 

J. R. STURGE-WHITING 


11 Hemdean Rise, Caversham, Reading 


THE ATTACK ON BAHA'I 
Sirn,—Professor Zeine N. Zeine’s tendentious 
and sarcastic letter under the title “The Attack 
on Baha‘i.” published in your issue of June 3, 
has attracted my attention and has caused me 
both astonishment and regret. 

To help this gentleman in easing his feelings 
and to enlighten your readers, I will now 
explain the points raised by him, and I shall 
much appreciate your publication of my letter. 

(a) By the Iranian Constitution all religions 


with a divine origin or a moral principle, such 
as Christianity, Judaism and Zoroastrianism, 
are officially recognised, and the practice of 
their religious ceremonies and laws fully 
allowed. But the authors of the Constitution, 
who themselves witnessed the fabrication and 
followed the development of this newly 
created Baha’i sect in their own lifetime dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
could not rightly accept it as a sect with either 
of the aforementioned qualities, and they 
accordingly and very justly refused to recog- 
nise its practice as legal. 

(h) There is no persecution of Baha’ism or 
of any other belief in Iran and any action that 
the government has taken has been in order to 
prevent the subversive activities of a very small 
minority abusing the traditional tolerance of 
Iranians in the religious field for political pur- 
poses against the security and best interests of 
the great majority of the community, for whose 
safety and the maintenance of law and order 
that government is responsible. 

(c) In a country ruled democratically, the 
government is the servant of the public and 
cannot but fulfil the will of the majority of the 
people whom it represents. When, therefore, 
the overwhelming majority of the community 
feels itself in constant danger from the activities 
of a small minority and decides as a result to 
put an end to this danger, a democratic gov- 
ernment must at once take the necessary action 
to prevent disorder. 

(d) There is a_ state of emergency in 
Teheran and under Iranian law when a state 
of emergency is proclaimed the security forces 
have full power to occupy any property for 
the duration of the emergency or until, as ts 
the case in this instance, an Act of Parliament 
has been passed dealing with Baha’i centres 
throughout Iran. 


(e) The Declaration of Human Rights does 
not prevent the government of any signatory 


Contemporary Arts 


Opera 


THe best Don Giovanni since 1939 in Britain 
is now to be seen in John Christie's opera- 
house in Only one of the individual 
performances, though, would merit three-star 
rating. These statements are not incom- 
patible and this new ‘Don’ shows the Glynde- 
bourne approach, traditions and conditions 
producing an excellence scarcely to be 
equalled elsewhere for thoroughness and high 
standards. 

John Piper has more than once, I think, 
revised his costumes and sets; to good effect. 
The production this year is in the hands of 
Ebert Peter, non Papa; it follows Carl’s 
methods but is (dare one say it?) less fussy. 
Peter Ebert always illuminates the text, keeps 
the situations clear and nowhere distracts us. 
(This is not to decry Carl’s greatness, merely 
to say that, with him, familiarity seems to 
breed excess of detail.) 

Here is no Don escaping too easily from the 
ballroom but a slap-up Douglas Fairbanks 
sortie, fighting all comers and looking for the 
Nearest chandelier (mind you, Giuseppe 
swordsmanship was not impec- 
cable on the first night and he was only saved 
by the curtain), In this scene, too, the various 
groups of dancers could be clearly seen danc- 


Sussex, 


two 


Valdengo’s 


ing to the three bands; the musical tour de 
force enhanced and pointed by a_ visual 
equivalent. 

John Pritchard drew lovely playing from the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and, though it 
sometimes lacked the depth that a Beecham 
can inspire, it wanted nothing in style and lov- 
ing care, Of the individual performances, Sena 


Jurinac’s Donna Anna (she was Elvira last 
year) was outstandingly beautiful; — her 
infinitely expressive looks matched her ex- 


quisite singing. Her ‘Non mi dir’ was unforget- 
table; she even made us overlook the bad taste 
of that coloratura section of the aria that 
Berlioz criticised as ‘one of the most odious 
and senseless.crimes in the whole history of art 
against passion, feeling, good taste and good 
sense.” 

Geraint Eva.is’s Leporello is also first class; 
Tom Hemsley is a lovable Masetto and 
Richard Lewis a stylish Ottavio. The Elvira 
and Zerlina are not in the front rank, typical 
examples of the American ladies that Glynde- 
“bourne continues to import with a consistency 
difficult to condone. 

But what of the Don? Well, Valdengo sang 
‘La ci darem’ and the Serenade with fine tone 
and musicality, but elsewhere his performance 
suggested that he would be happier in early 
Verdi than Mozart. His Don is a charmless 
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power from fulfilling its ultimate purpose, 
namely the preservation of law and order and 
the carrying out of justice throughout the 
land, nor does it prevent a government from 
taking action against 2 small minority, such as 
the Baha’i, which is engaged in repeatedly and 
arrogantly breaking the law, murdering help- 
less widows and grphans, causing fratricide and 
bloodshed, insulting religious symbols (of 
which Professor Zeine’s sarcastic letter is a 
minor example), and above all working actively 
to jeopardise Iran’s national sovereignty, 
Here I wish to put aside my official position 
for a moment and write as an ordinary 
Iranian subject. | want to make it crystal clear 
to Professor Zeine and other Baha’i leaders 
that to me and to many hundreds of thousands 
of Iranians—Moslems, Christians, Jews and 
Zoroastrians—Iran is above all. No justice is 
greater to us than our national survival and we 
consider ourselves first Iranians and then 
Moslems, Christians and so forth.—Yours 
faithfully, 
S. H. V. SANANDAJI 
Second Secretary 


Ambassade Impériale de l'lran, London 


CORN-FEEDING 

Sirn,—The repetition of the epithet ‘corn-fed’ 
in your Scottish Number (‘a corn-fed Middle- 
West senator’ on p. 800 and ‘the corn-fed 
tradition of modern American poetry’ on 
p. 803) recalls an older example of dietary 
pejorative. 

St. Jerome, in denouncing Pelagius, an 
early outsider from the Far West, described 
him as ‘Scetorum pultibus pragravatus’ or 
‘stuffed with Irish porridge. — Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN L. SWEENEY 
Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, 
London, W8 





cad, not much of a dab hand with a cloak, 
a sword or a girl. 


Theatre 


_A Mipsummer NiGcut’s Dream. By William 
Shakéspeare. (Regent's Park.) THE LION 
IN THE LiurHouse. By Billy Thatcher and 
Rolf King. (Embassy.) 

Ir was pleasant to discover a sizeable queue 
for admission to the Open Air Theatre on 
midsummer night: pleasant, too, that the per- 
formance was worth queuing for. It had the 
quality too often reserved for the better type 
of amateur production; the cast appeared to 
be enjoying themselves. Their enjoyment was 
infectious. After a sticky start, the lovers 
acquired confidence in the second act; and 
Robert Atkins made a_ notable, mellow 
Bottom—especially by contrast with the 
Bottom of the BBC’s broadcast version, who 
sounded as if he had strayed out of the 
Archers. The Regent’s Park production can 
be faulted on detail: Puck’s agility did not 
quite compensate for some irritating manner- 
isms, and the fairies were not uniformly fairy- 
like; but taken as a whole it represents one of 
the pleasantest evenings that London has to 
offer the playgoer. 

To whom does the London theatre owe its 
conventional mannerisms of speech? Who first 
propagated the idea that comedy lines, other 
things being equal, ought to be spoken in a 
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kind of lay chant, at the speed some clergy 
adopt to get through tedious prayers; and that 
the lines should follow the cues as smoothly 
as batons are transferred by expert relay 
runners? The convention can hardly stem 
from a desire.to imitate actual conversation, to 
which it bears no resemblance; nor has it any 
obvious value, except, as in the case of The 
Lion in the Lighthouse, that it gets through the 
evening more quickly. On the radio, especially 
if Henry Kendall is retained in the cast, this 
could make a passable half-hour skit; but 
how anybody could have decided that a com- 
pound of stale devices of film situation 
deadened by excruciating dialogue should 
suffice for an evening’s entertainment at the 
Embassy is beyond my comprehension. 

BRIAN INGLIS 
* 


Les COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON and Les 
Petit CHANTEURS A LA CRrRoIx DE Boils. 
(Palace.) 

Tue Little Singers of Paris, an unaccompanied 
boys’ choir weighted with adult tenor and bass, 
some thirty in all, share this entertainment 
with the well-known harmonisers Les Com 
pagnons. Almost hypnotically conducted by 
Mgr. Maillet. the boys range between the musi- 
cal excellence of a cantata composed for them 
by Milhaud and the English rendering, with 
impeccable diction, of such a piece as ‘Danny 
Boy’; between such extremes come the easy 
rhythms of ‘Frére Jacques,’ ‘La Nuit’ (memor- 
able as the vocal finale to the fiim A Cage of 
Nightingales), and a Brazilian lullaby in which 
a diminutive solo chorister displays a quite 
unusual strength of tone, remarkably sustained 
and controlled. In a Spanish carol given as a 
routine encore this same singer gives real point 
to the performance. Undaunted as the boys 
were by their theatrical setting, one still felt, 
however, that the ideal place for them would 
be a church or a concert platform. 

Les Compagnons de la Chanson, who sus- 
tain the second part of the programme with 
exuberant precision, may well appeal to a 
public more accustomed to the quick-fire turns 
of the variety stage. Their French songs alter- 
nate with arrangements in English (notably 
that of the ubiquitous ‘Jimmy Brown’ song) 
which owe too much, one feels, to their six 
US tours; despite some amiable clowning and 
conjuring, the contrived sentimentality of some 
of these items is disappointing. 

M.H. H. 


Cinema 


THe UnNperpoa. (Berkeley.-———RuFiFi. (Cur- 
zon.}——THE PRINCE OF PLAYERS. (Rialto.) 


Tue hero of The Underdog is a timid German 
boy at the turn of the century who through 
fear learns so to love authority that under the 
tutelage of the Prussian Army he himself grows 
up to be a bully. An indictment of German 
militarism. this film, based on a novel by 
Heinrich Mann, is a curious and compelling 
work. Wolfgang Standte turns back the hands 
of his directional clock so far that one has a 
feeling one is seeing a revival of some classic 
of the Twenties. Fragmentary, fidgety episodes 
bulging with detail and trickily photographed 
—backs of heads, waistcoats, disembodied 
mouths and mirror shots are especially preva- 
lent—have a strong period-piece flavour to 
them, but they strangely efiective, the 
miasma of Kaiser-worship, brutality and 
hysteria fitting snugly over the cluttered sets. 
Obviously a fanatic against rearmament, Herr 


are 


Standte has possibly overplayed his hand, his 
scarred custodians of German honour being 
one and all vile. It seems it was de rigueur for 
officers to seduce young girls and then refuse 
to marry them because they were not virgins, 
and not content with exacerbating the military 
he reveals the ruthless corruption of bureau- 
crats, so that only very few characters (the 
poor, of course) are pleasant, or indeed toler- 
able. Headed by Werner Peters, the cast gives 
a good account of itself within the monocled 
confines of the script, and it is an interesting 
though depressing experience to share in full 
with it that false sense of patriotism which has 
led us so often to destruction. 
es 

Awarded the 1955 Cannes prize for best 
direction, Rififi is a French gangster picture 
starring Jean Servais and dealing in the main 
with a burglary at the Parish branch of Mappin 
& Webb. This robbery sequence is undoubtedly 
one of Jules Dassin’s most brilliant achieve- 
ments, a half-hour of agonising suspense in 
which the burglars, without speaking a word, 
perform with all the delicacy and clinical effi- 
ciency of surgeons a major operation on the 
jeweller’s premises. Every man. a professional 
at his job, knows his place, handles his tools 
with beautiful precision, and the silence, 
broken only by the little clicks and whirrs of 
steel on steel, deepened by the exchange of 
glances and awful concentration of the 
workers on their work, builds up so potent an 
atmosphere of excitement that it becomes diffi- 
cult to breathe. After this period of asphyxia- 
tion everything is bound to be an anti-climax, 
and the film falls back into more usual chan- 
nels, gang warfare, with its killings and kid- 
nappings. coming as a quiet relief. The bur- 
glars, though meeting the fate they deserve, 
are, for some reason which all should deplore, 
delightful fellows; M. Servais attractively 
lugubrious, the director, as an Italian special- 
ist in safe-breaking, a dear little dandy of a 
man, Robert Manual gay and affectionate, Carl 
Mohner a good father and husband. There 
seems to be no real wickedness in them at all 
and one feels that both Mr. Mappin and Mr. 
Webb are somehow to blame for everything. 
This perhaps is a weakness, but in a film which 
depends so much on exploring and applauding 
the superb artistry of the burglar it is neces- 
sary to be on the side of evil for a time. 


In The Prince of Players the smouldering 
Richard Burton takes the part of Edwin Booth, 
America’s greatest actor, whose father, Junius 
Booth, admirably played by Raymond Massey, 
drank like a fish and had fits of madness, and 
whose brother, John Wilkes Booth, John 
Derek, shot Abraham Lincoln. The dark 
streaks ran too in Edwin, and in this film, 
written by Moss Hart with the collaboration 
of Shakespeare, we him fighting the 
demons with the help of his wife, Maggie 
McNamara. Like a cottage quilt, the picture 
hops from the purple patches, the great 
speeches flung with splendid voice by Mr. 
Burton, to the jaundiced and frayed; but on 
the whole it is a finely designed, colourful 
affair, well tailored by Philip Dunne and 
finished off with a beautiful dramatic flourish. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Indian Films 

THe Festival of Indian Films at the Scala 
Theatre was not merely the first major presen- 
tation in Europe of the second-largest film 
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industry in the world, an industry which, in 
Mr. Hilary Marquand’s words, ‘now feels 
mature enough to show its wares abroad’; it 
was also the excuse for a collective display of 
nostalgia for the Indian colony in London and 
for many British exiles from Anglo-India, 
For a week the Scala was filled with the 
scent of incense and the chatter of half a 
dozen Indian languages. Gorgeous | saris 
dazzled the eye. Young men flitted about, re- 
splendent in their close-fitting atchkans. 
Among so much magnificence only one thing 
was missing: a good film. Not that there was 
any lack of entertainment. For the exiles there 
was pleasure enough in recognising familiar 
scenes (‘Look, Chowpatty beach!’) and in 
listening to simple sentiments expressed in 
basic Hindi, much as a Francophile will enjoy 
even a mediocre French film for the sake of 
the locations and the satisfaction of under- 
standing most of the dialogue. For those un- 
familiar with India there is much of interest 
in the incidental details of these films. The’ 
characters and the settings are fascinating in 
their unfamiliarity: but the scenarios are 
antiquely familiar. They are the themes of 
Victorian melodrama, which are as dated in 
the West as the acting styles of the silent film. 


* 


There are redeeming features in the maudlin 
rigmarole of these plots. Small parts are 
played extremely well, and even the worst film 
has many flashes of acute observation and 
humorous comment upon the trivialities of 
life in the back streets of Indian cities. This 
was especially true of Munna, the story of a 
Bombay Oliver Twist (surely Dickens should 
have been acknowledged in the credit titles) 
which had a brilliantly directed child actor as 
its star, and in which scenes charged with wit 
and realism alternated with moments of utter 
bathos. Of the films shown, Munna and Jhansi 
ki Rani seemed the likeliest to attract a wider 
audience in this country. The latter is a heroic 
tale of the Mutiny, in which the Queen of 
Jhansi plays the role of an Indian Joan of Arc. 
Its colour is most exciting as it exploits in turn 
the peacock hues of the Rani’s court and the 
ochre tones of the surrounding countryside. 

If this festival was truly representative of 
Indian films (and here one particularly re- 
gretted the non-arrival of Two Acres of Land, 
which has been described as the first genuinely 
realistic film to be made in India) one cannot 
fail to wonder why it is that they are so tamely 
imitative of second-rate Hollywood themes, 
whereas the Japanese have been able to pro- 
duce films of the stature of Rashomon and 
The Gates of Hell. The answer may be that, 
unlike the Japanese, India had no theatrical 
tradition of a kind which could lend itself to 
the new medium. As a result, not only the 
technical processes, but also the sentimental 
preoccupation with romantic love had to be 
borrowed from the film industry of the West. 

Before condemning too harshly the naivety 
which spoils most of these films, one should 
remember how recent is the development of 
sophistication among film audiences in the 
West, in spite of their higher level of educa- 
tion. It is not so long since the foreclosure of 
mortgages and the cruelty of moneylenders 
played a much greater part in Western life 
than they do now. They became outmoded in 
fiction only after their significance in real life 
had declined: but in India they are part of 
everyone’s experience. According to these 
films, the basic preoccupations of the new 
generation in India seem to be centred upon 
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two themes: sentimental romanticism in pri- 
vate life, and a longing for an ideal society in 
which there will be no oppressors and no 
oppressed. If the expression of these themes 
in films has been inadequate, there is reason 
to believe that this may not always be the case. 

With all their defects, the films shown in 
this Festival proved that India has no lack of 
first-rate actors and technicians. The industry 
is ripe for its first D. W. Griffiths or De Sica to 
assert himself among the undistinguished com- 
pany of its present directors and producers. 
When that happens it will quite suddenly come 


of age. G. M. CARSTAIRS 


Television and Radio 


I HAVE been playing that remarkable Ameri- 
can recording The Investigaior. A feature of 
the school of Mr. Norman Corwin, it describes 
the way in which a senator of the school of 
Mr. McCarthy, on finding himself in Heaven, 
takes over the Immigration Office (with a 
committee consisting of Titus Oates, Judge 
Jeffreys, Cotton Mather and Torquemada) and 
proceeds to examine—and expel—sundry sub- 
versive celestial citizens, among them Socrates, 
Thonias Jefferson, Shelley, Milton, Voltaire, 
even Abe Lincoln. (How some of ‘em got up 
there in the first place is one of the weak 
points of the script.) This courageous and 
vigorous polemic comes like a drink of cold 
water after the ‘On- the - one -hand-on-the - 
other-hand’ parckhedness of so much current 
BBC material. 

I'm aware, of course, that there’s been a 
liberalisation in recent years—a move away 
from a position on the fence which recognises 
no one in the fields either side, to one where 
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the fence exists (a sort of symbolical Mr. 
Frank Byers) only for those people to shout 
at each other over. Even so, programmes like 
In The News or Any Questions cancel them- 
selves out: the first, because it’s used as an 
unofficial party political broadcast; the second, 
because the see-what-jolly-nice-chaps-we-are 
attitude and patronising tone of chairman and 
experts turn a potentially stimulating pro- 
gramme into another panel game. What 
doesn’t exist—and, as far as one can see, can 
only exist on very rare occasions (like the 
recent rationalist broadcasts)— is the possi- 
bility of unpopular ideas being expressed 
forcefully enough to make any impact. 

Press, cinema, theatre, all the other media 
of ideas, can say, within laws of libel and 
propriety, whatever they like, and as toughly 
as they like. But because of the monopoly 
position, neither television nor radio, it’s felt, 
can correctly deviate from a middle-of-the- 
road gentleness. 

This situation must be viewed, of course, 
alongside its corollary: that the BBC in our 
day is without dispute the fairest and most 
impartial purveyor of information around the 
place. 

But do we fully realise just how much of a 
deadening effect neutral thinking is having on 
our whole system of ideas? The point’s been 
made clearly enough by Ezra Pound that 
when language goes flabby, the whole thinking 
of a culture follows suit. How much more so 
must this apply to the emasculation of ideas, 
even if the gelding is done by the most humane 
and fair-minded of cultural vets? 

The rival television network that’s due in 
the autumn is perhaps a partial answer. But 
this still leaves radio untouched. Are we, I 
wonder, as the Appleyards and the Groves, 
the Dales and the Archers, din their con- 
formity into us day after day, week after week, 
sufficiently alive to this problem? 

None of which has anything to do with the 
BBC's successes of the week: the immaculate 
coverage of Wimbledon and the Test Match. 
Commentators who don't jabber and camera- 
men who really know their jobs are solid 
reasons for our being grateful to Mr. Peter 
Dimmock and his whole TV Outside Broad- 
casts Department. 

JOHN METCALF 


Sibelius Festival 
Helsinki 


YeHUDI MENUHIN gave his first public 
performance of the Sibelius violin concerto, 
with the Finnish radio orchestra conducted by 
Martti Simila, at the Helsinki Sibelius festival 
that ended last Saturday. The occasion was 
keenly awaited, especially since Menuhin had 
declared that if his interpretation was favour- 
ably received, he would record it soon in 
London. As it turned out, he would be wise 
not to do so for some time yet, since the per- 
formance was _ unsatisfactory in several 
respects, though presumably it will be im- 
proved. In particular, after a nervous and 
erratic start, he played the first movement 
cadenza too violently even for a virtuoso con- 
certo. The adagio went much better with 
Menuhin’s magnificent instrument singing 
proudly, but the finale while technically sure 
was played so freely that one Finnish musician 
described it as gypsy playing. At an earlier 
concert Menuhin had given immaculate per- 
formances of the sonatine opus 80, and the 
adjacent berceuse and rondino, works showing 
the composer’s masterly violin writing. 
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Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the other guest 
artist, was also on unfamiliar ground when 
singing Luonnotar, Sibelius’s difficult but 
effective study for soprano and orchestra 
based on the passage in the epic Kalevala, 
dealing with the creation of the world. She 
sang in Finnish, a richly musical language but, 
I am told, it was scarcely recognisable as such: 
earlier she had sung in German nine of his 
songs including the melancholy ‘Black Roses.’ 
and the beautifully poised ‘Sigh sedges, sigh.’ 

The seven symphonies were not played in 
order as at last year’s festival, depriving 
visitors of an opportunity to study closely 
Sibelius’s remarkable symphonic development, 
The standard of performance was _ higher, 
however, especially in the first and fifth sym- 
phonies played by the new festival orchestra, 
a successful combination of players from the 
radio and city orchestras. Of the Finnish con- 
ductors, I liked best Tauno Hannikainen, who 
has frequently conducted in America and 
Britain. 

At Sibelius’s request the festival always in- 
cludes a concert of recorded music by other 
Finnish composers, specially arranged to show 
the musical scene to foreign visitors—an idea 
that could well be adopted elsewhere. This 
vear the most stimulating work was A 
Requiem in Our Time for wind and percussion 
by young Eino Rautawaara, which won first 
prize at a recent international contest 
organised by the Cincinnati orchestra. This 
weck he leaves for the Berkshire Music Centre 
on a Koussevitsky foundation scholarship. 
having been chosen by Sibelius for the award. 
His cousin, Pentti Rautawaara, brother of the 
well-known pre-war Glyndebourne = singer, 
played a new cello concerto by Einar Englund 
during the festival, but it was too unbalanced 
by a seriously deficient first movement. None 
of Yrjé Kilpinen’s six hundred songs was 
heard, which was disappointing since he is, of 
course, one of their great musical figures and 
the only musician in the august Academy of 
Finland—age excludes Sibelius. 

The festival ended with two spectacular con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
their conductor Eugene Ormandy, conducting 
there for the third time. No other foreign 
orchestra has played at the festivals, and their 
highly polished yet musically satisfying per- 
formances of the second and seventh sym- 
phonies were highly praised. Their first con- 
cert included the Four Legends from the 
Kalevala, opus 22, two of which, ‘Lemmin 
kdinen and the maidens of Saari’ and 
*‘Lemminkdinen in Tuonela, are rarely heard, 
in fact their scores were lost for thirty years 
and only printed last year. The suite shows 
Sibelius’s abstract tone-painting at its best. He 
will be ninety in December and did not, of 
course, leave his seclusion in the Villa 
Ainola to attend the festival but listened by 
radio; his five daughters were, however, 
present most evenings. 

GERARD BOURKE 


The Spectator 


JULY 3, 1830 


THE TAILORS.—It has been usual for the 
journeymen tailors to strike for double wages 
on the occasion of a general mourning. On 
the present. a feeble effort was made to con- 
tinue the old custom; but the heart of the 
bold flints failed them, and fearful, if they 
stood out, that the dungs might seize the oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow against their common- 
wealth, they reluctantly gave way. 
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BOOKS 


Not Passion’s Slave 


By J. D. SCOTT 





HE English are a very gentle, very shy people, who have 

very little contact with their neighbours; they care deeply 

about children and about marriage, in which they con- 
sider sexual satisfaction important and romantic love com- 
paratively unimportant. They are not a very religious people, 
but they are rather superstitious—the belief in lucky numbers, 
for example, is held by exactly the same proportion as believe 
in hell. One small section of the community, distinguished by 
its dress, provides an ideal of manheod which the community 
as a Whole seeks to emulate. This is the police force. 

A strange England? The England of Shakespeare and 
Bomber Command, Dickens and the Crazy Gang, tarts and 
Teddy boys, Lord Goddard and St. Augustine? It seems un- 
recognisable, but it is the supreme merit of Geoffrey Gorer’s 
new book* that it gives a slight jog to one’s whole idea about 
England, and then allows it to settle down again in a pattern 
which is slightly changed, so that everything and everybody— 
Hotspur and the Dam Busters, Oliver Twist and Flanagan and 
Allen, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the gang of boys you 
saw busting the light bulbs in the train—comes together again 
in a new and fascinating contiguity. Exploring English Charac- 
ter is a work which is at once statistically complex and deeply 
humane, a highly serious sociological study which is also spell- 
bindingly readable. 


* * * 


It was in the autumn of 1950 that Mr. Gorer was approached 
by the editor of the People with the idea that he should under- 
take a study of the English people along the lines of his studies 
of Americans and Russians. He replied, as he had replied to 
similar suggestions from other quarters, that to undertake such 
a study of one’s own countrymen would involve a major re- 
search project. Ordinary publishers had been put off by this, 
but the editor of the People had behind him the research organ- 
isation of Odhams, and this he put at Mr. Gorer’s disposal. 
This marriage of Anthropology and Big Business had interest- 
ing results. In the course of an article in the People Mr. Gorer 
asked for 1,600 volunteers to provide answers to questions. He 
got in fact about 15,000, and—a result that astounded the 
experts—achieved a 75 per cent. return of the questionnaire. 
Ten thousand people placed themselves under Mr. Gorer’s 
powerful, discriminating and subtle microscope. 

The questionnaire (reproduced in the book) is a formidable 
document. It consists of sixty-five questions, almost all of 
which are broken up into sub-questions. To complete it in a 
thoughtful, responsible manner would be a full evening’s hard 
(if interesting) work. It seeks to ascertain facts about the re- 
spondent’s income, schooling, residence, family situation, and 
so on; and his views on his social status, his neighbours, the 
police, his own virtues and faults, on bringing up children, on 
religion, on sex and friendship and marriage. Not all the ques- 
tions were asked of all the respondents—thus only parents 


* EXPLORING ENGLISH CHARACTER. By Geoffrey Gorer. (The Cresset 
Press, 30s. With statistical tables, 63s.) 
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were asked about the rearing of children—but if you obtained 
anyone’s true answers to all the questions asked you would 
know a very great deal about that person. 

Did Mr. Gorer get true answers? He is confident that he did. 
and his confidence is largely acceptable. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the conscientious and thoughtful nature of the 
replies and by the astounding frankness with which respon- 
dents accused themselves of crime, vice and ill-temper. I myself 
am very ready to believe that respondents were scrupulous 
about what they thought important and candid about specific 
faults. But I do feel that over a considerable but ill-defined 
‘negative’ area, which would vary from person to person, 
people would perhaps tend to give an approved answer. And, 
again, there is the business of Mr. Gorer’s being not quite 
straight with his respondents. He is addressing his questions to 
the mass audience, and the mass audience as interpreted by the 
People, at that. He must assume that they are both dim and 
prim as, no doubt, they are. The result is that the questions 
are very cleverly framed to elicit information, but they some- 
times seem a little too clever, a trifle patronising, a shade dis- 
honest. For exemple: ‘There’s a lot of talk about “fiddling” 
nowadays,” says the questionnaire, and asks you to choose 
from among nine statements the one which most nearly repre- 
sents your own opinion. Of these nine statements, says Mr. 
Gorer, three could be considered as admissions of fiddling 
(e.g., ‘Nearly everyone fiddles nowadays’), three as rejections 
on ethical grounds, two as projection (e.g., ‘Most fiddling is 
done by foreigners’) and one as denial. But will people take it 
all quite so subjectively? For instance, the statement out of the 
nine which most alosely represents my own opinion is: ‘It is 
wrong to break the law under any circumstances’—but that 
does not necessarily mean that, frail creature that I am, I can 
resist travelling First on a Third Class Season. This anthropo- 
logical cleverness, this slight de haut en bas falsity, does seem 
to me to cast a shadow over Mr. Gorer’s brilliantly lit scene. 


* * * 


Let me now attempt to give some idea of the coherence of 
this scene. Up to about a hundred years ago the English people 
made no very special attempt to curb the universal aggressive 
instincts of mankind. They were still the bear-baiting. cock- 
fighting, ecighteenth-century public, relishing executions and 
floggings, always ready for a riot or any other violence that 
was going. A great deal was going. Low fellows elbowed 
gentlemen off the pavements; undergraduates took a swing at 
bargees; schoolboys barred out their masters. And in the fac- 
tories and mines women and children worked until they 
dropped. 

The change seems to have come in mid-Victorian times,-a 
change to philanthropy, humanitarianism, respectability. It 
was a markedly effective and far-reaching change. Although 
we still have some survivals from the past (the cat-o’-nine-tails 
and the gallows, for example), I don’t think anyone who has 
travelled would doubt that England is a very gentle country. 
Mr. Gorer provides interesting evidence. What does an 
Englishman do about an unfaithful wife? Characteristically, 
he (a) examines his conscience and (b) talks the situation over 
with his wife and/or her lover. And what do he and his wife 
most dislike in their children’s behaviour? Fighting, rudeness, 
rowdyism, bad language—in short, aggressiveness. The English 
seem to have suppressed this quality most effectively. 

But it is, of course, still there. Mr. Gorer likens it to a 
powerful, potentially destructive force kept shut up in a house 
by a man outside pushing against the door. In certain circum- 
stances it is all right to let it out, but they have to be desperate 
circumstances: that is why the English start fighting so 
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ferociously when their backs are to the wall. But normally 
they use up a great deal of energy in holding it in. That is 
why such a very large number of English people, when asked 
their worst fault, say ‘laziness,’ or ‘putting things off.’ It is 
why they are so shy; they are afraid of their own aggressive 
impulses, which they ‘transfer’ to other people. So they expect 
snubs, rudeness, jeers. They hate hurtful speech (they loathe 
nagging, swearing, ‘bad temper,’ in the home) because that 
is the usual way for a bit of aggression to escape. They let it 
escape harmlessly (a) in humour about things it would be 
aggressive to mention seriously—bald heads, fatness, and so 
on; and (b) in the garden, where they can ‘master’ growing 
things. And you can see now why they admire the police so 
much. The police, calm, cool, authoritative, always good- 
tempered, are the most effective anti-aggression symbol that 
there is. An Englishman admires a policeman because that’s 
what he wants to be—/is own policeman. 

I have, for reasons of space, simplified and put forward 
baldly ideas which Mr. Gorer presents modestly and in all 
their complexity. I have not provided the evidence. Mr. 
Gorer’s 10,000 have done that. | do not agree with everything 
he says, but I find it deeply impressive. I believe I, like many 
other people, have had glimpses of the country Mr. Gorer 
presents to us. I once referred to England as having ‘the virtues 
and defects of middle age flourishing in the most middle-aged 
country in the world.’ I think that is a fair comment on a 
country in which, as Mr. Gorer says at the end of his book, 
people lead such dull lives, and are so good—a country which, 
for better or for worse, seems to have made a national decision 
to leave behind it the passions and the passion of its youth. 


Some Existentialists 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL Essays 
(Rider, 18s.) 

JOURNEY THROUGH DREAD. By Arland Ussher. (Darwen Finlayson, 
12s. 6d.) 

KIERKEGAARD. Selected and Introduced by W. H. Auden. (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE first of these, a volume of accurately translated essays from 

Situations, has Sartre's familiar tantalising attraction; but it will 

attract zealots for the author rather more readily than those who 

care for what the essays are about. For one thing, the book is some- 

thing of a jumble sale: essays on French writers (Mauriac, Camus, 

Giraudoux, Blanchot) jostle others on Faulkner and Dos Passos, 


By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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and three sketches of America (as if they were light-weight, which 
they are) give place to several philosophical pieces, including the 
cryptic ‘Cartesian Freedom.’ 

The last essay, ‘Materialism and Revolution,’ explains very well 
how materialism has oscillated between claiming to be true and 
claiming to be useful; and, very well indeed, how the materialist 
extrudes mind from his account of reality, only to slip it back 
again when he defends his methods of arguing. The essay should 
certainly be read by all who think these views either false or novel, 
In the literary pieces, there is perhaps a little too much of the 
reviewer's talent for bringing the butt round quickly if the bayonet 
misses: Mauriac is at fault for explaining his characters all 
through, Faulkner for leaving his characters mysterious. Nor need 
we learn from Sartre, in an essay of 1938, that Dos Passos writes 
like a reporter but somehow much better. Moreover, the word 
‘freedom’ has a habit in these essays of making an inappropriately 
clockwork appearance (Mauriac, Dos Passos, Faulkner) a page 
before the end. But there are good things: like the brilliant com- 
parison of Faulkner’s vision to ‘a man sitting in an open car and 
looking backwards’ through the flickering confetti-of-light present 
to the clear fragments of the past. This car-ride is good enough to 
stand with Henry James’s idea of experience as a spider’s web, or 
Virginia Woolf's luminous envelope. Perhaps its speed and dis- 
comfort make it the true modern equivalent. 

Mr. Ussher’s title conceals three essays: on Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger and Sartre. A bold choice. Readers drawn into this 
thorny field by the blurb’s promise of a ‘sparkling account,’ of 
‘verve and vigour of style’ will find, in a sense, what they seek. 
What that sense is can best be made clear by illustration: ‘There 
is, however, such a thing as the Zeitgeist’; ‘it is true, of course— 
emphatically so—that thought and feeling can be brought into 
harmony’; ‘the great achievement of Heidegger is to have restored 
the backcloth of Nothingness to the Mind’; ‘the Look, with its 
startling possibilities, is Sartre’s really vital contribution to 
philosophy’; ‘since poor D. H. died.’ These perky swoops at the 
subject may have verve, vigour and sparkle; but they are, it should 
plainly be said, of a kind which precludes effective philosophical 
expositions. : 

It is not often a relief to turn to Kierkegaard. This time it is. 
Mr. Auden’s Introduction is useful, though there is a little too 
much of the patter of tiny chestnuts (the modern world being 
apparently ‘an amorphous, despairing mass of displaced persons 
and paralysed Hamlets’). But even this brief volume conveys 
Kierkegaard’s wonderful power to sustain, like a symphony, a 
ferocious anti-therapy which does everything to worsen the patient 
until he is ready for the one remorseless offer: truth is faith 
(p. 106). Now turn back to ‘Materialism and Revolution.’ The 
materialist, writes Sartre, is like Pascal. Both say ‘fall to thy 
knees, and thou shalt believe.’ Sartre, however, declines to be 
committed this time. ‘Is that a reason for me to demand of my 
thinking . . . that it destroy itself . . . abandon its criteria... 
launch forth blindly in giddy flight that leads to faith?’ He has 
to be slippy, though, dodging the back edge of grandfather 
Kierkegaard’s flaming sword. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Writers’ Types 


Foors oF CHoice. By Peter de Polnay. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
TuirTy YEARS. By John P. Marquand. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
DESPERATE SCENERY. By Elliot Paul. (Cresset Press, 15s.) 
I FELL into conversation once with a colonial official on leave 
from British West Africa. We got round to writing somehow, and 
I asked him if he’d ever met Mr. Graham Greene there. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
said the official, ‘I remember him. He used to stand by himself 
in the Club, and watch us. Rum little chap.’ He paused, then 
added: ‘I think he wrote something about our part of the world.’ 
Whether or not it was Mr. Greene in the Club I don’t know; 
but I thought of that story when I'd finished reading these three 
books. For in each of them a writer looks back at his life (two 
autobiographically, the other through his work) and shows us a 
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gallery of those ‘writers’ types’ whom every writer seems to have 
met at some time in his life. For myself, if I had unlimited time 
and money, I'd like to go and find these people, and see what they 
thought of Our Author. 

Mr. de Polnay’s Fools of Choice is the best of the three: it is 
the account of an impoverished stay in South America in the 
1920s, and some of his descriptive passages are as good as any- 
thing in The Purple Land. Running away from a rich upbringing, 
he decides he can make a fortune in the Argentine, and goes there 
to join his brother. Fortune rather hides herself: he is robbed, 
beaten up, has to work as a doorman in a brothel, is offered a 
sinecure as a maquereau, loses most of his money on a system 
at roulette. Having lost the rest of it at ‘find the lady’ he takes a 
job smuggling cattle, and makes of this a most fascinating chapter. 

At the seedy, chequered fringes of life in South America he 
peers through a nostalgic curtain of staccato melancholy. Though 
some of the people he meets are rather too stagy to bear a lot 
of inspection (his adventures at times are like a parody of Herr 
Issyvoo), the recapture of a young man’s faltering steps in the 
adult world is extremely well done. It is one of the best (and best- 
written) stories of a young man’s adventures I've read. 

Though, of Mr. Marquand’s characters, I think one would 
rather meet the earlier H. M. Pulhams and George Apleys than 
Melvin Goodwin or Willis Wayde, almost no one in this present 
collection of thirty years’ work of short stories and reportage 
deserves more than a cursory glance. In the introduction Clifton 
Fadiman talks about ‘neat surgery’ and this, with perhaps ‘pain- 
less’ added, seems a good phrase to sum up the book: the stories 
are all tailored for the mass magazine market, and the neat, com- 
plete emotions of the magazine story, the arbitrary hopeful end- 
ings, destroy time and again the promise with which a story has 
opened. 

The one good story, ‘Sun, Sea and Sand,’ about some rich 
Babbitts in the Bahamas, is a very good example of Mr. Marquand 
at his best—and an example of why he is less a social satirist 
(which he says he is) than a social chronicler. (It is also a story 
which I should like very much to see from the other side.) When 
John O’Hara or Scott Fitzgerald or Sinclair Lewis takes apart the 
same stratum of society that Mr. Marquand dissects, he can stand 
away from it and give it a good kick. But Mr. Marquand is always 
at pains to show that he is really on the inside. He can laugh at 
the Harvard Club, but isn’t that a member’s prerogative? And for 
this reason his work loses the barb of satire. It goes without 
saying that his every word is readable, and those who like good 
writing with acceptable sentiments will like this book; but really 
it is one of those collections best left uncollected. 

Mr. Elliot Paul, of A Narrow Street fame, is on a good wicket 
with his autobiographical reminiscences. But this latest work is 
strangely incomprehensible. I couldn’t quite decide why this was. 
the subject is clear, and interesting: the author's life as an 
engineer on some dam projects in America’s North-West in the 
years before 1914. And the author’s style is as man-to-man, as 
racy, as casual, as it ever was. But there are no strong characters 
any more. And the author is forced to tell us what grand charac- 
ters they are, which is quite different. 


Views of China 


My SEVERAL Wor~Ds. By Pear] Buck. (Methuen, 21s.) 

MANDARIN RED. By James Cameron. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

CHINA PH@ENIX: THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By Peter Townsend. 

(Cape, 25s.) 

Our understanding of China owes a great deal to Pearl Buck, 
both for The Good Earth and for All Men Are Brothers, her 
admirable translation of the Shui Hu Chuan, one of China’s 
greatest novels. This makes it the more disappointing that her 
latest work, an extended and scrappily compiled essay in 
reminiscent autobiography, should convey such an impression of 
muddle and imperception. Youth ahd early womanhood in China 
(which she left in 1934) and later life in the United States should 
have fitted her uniquely for interpreting these ‘several worlds’ 


DAVID STONE 





Coming on July 4th. 


The Day of the Fox 


NORMAN LEWIS 


author of A Dragon Apparent, etc. 

A sharply dramatic novel set in an apparently peaceful 

Spanish fishing village where the hatreds left over from 

the civil war are still nursed in secret; as in his other 

novels, Norman Lewis combines action with reflection, 

and contrasts a simple with a sophisticated a 
12s. 6d. 


Helen Blake 


MERVYN JONES 


author of The New Town, etc. 

The story of Tony Blake, who, after an eight-year prison 
sentence, returns to the world and his wife and small 
son. Unlike Mr. Jones’ earlier books, its focus is per- 
sonal rather than social, but it is just as earnestly 
contemporary. 12s. 6d 


The Big Windows 


PEADAR O’DONNELL 


In his first novel for many years, Peadar O'Donnell 
writes of an Irish family living in a glen fifty years ago, 
and more especially of the small-holder’s young wife, 
who misses the life and light of her old home. 12s. 6d. 


Liberated France 
CATHERINE GAVIN 


This well-sustained argument in favour of the immense 
effort made by the French to recover from the effects 
of defeat and German occupation serves as a back- 
ground to the portrayal of the present political situa- 
tion in France. 18s. 


China Phoenix 
PETER TOWNSEND 


‘His account is based on personal knowledge and 
reflection. This book which is a vivid, able and 
sympathetic presentation of the problems and de- 
velopments of modern China will help to make us 
understand the recent struggles and achievements of a 
large section of the human race.’ From the introduction 
by the Vice-President of India, DR. Ss. ree 

s. 


The Coloured Quarter 
M. P. BANTON 


Having spent two years’ full-time research into the 
social life of the Negro community near the East End 
docks, Dr. Banton reviews the effects of Negro 
immigration over two centuries. 21s. 
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to each other. In so far as that was her purpose, the present book 
is an almost complete failure. Loyalties, prejudices and sentimen- 
talism are constantly getting in her way. As with so many other 
people dedicated to good causes who have worked in the East, 
Pearl Buck seems to carry an intolerable load of the white man’s 
guilt; and English readers will be dismayed to see how much of it 
she feels should properly be brought home to this country, It is 
a fact, though unfortunate, and perhaps not entirely fair, that 
Americans are unpopular in China today. ‘What then can the 
American do?’ she asks. ‘He must read history afresh. He must 
prove to the Asian that he is not to be confused with the past, of 
which he is relatively innocent, and therefore he must not be com- 
pelled to bear its burden. American boys must not die because 
England once ruled India, and in China won the three Opium 
Wars and fastened a ruinous tax upon the people, or because an 
Englishman allowed Japan to stay in Manchuria, and so estab- 
lished a foothold for an imperial war.’ This is unhelpful nonsense, 
and one can only hope that it will not be this sort of history that 
Americans are to read afresh. 

They should perhaps look instead at Mandarin Red and China 
Phenix, two quite outstanding descriptions of the contemporary 
Chinese scene. Mr. Cameron’s is based on a visit to China late in 
1954. He went everywhere (travelling some 6,000 miles), met 
everybody, and has now set down what he saw with gusto and 
great good humour. The result is one of the best, and certainly 
the most readable, of the accounts of Communist China that have 
yet appeared. His attitude can be described as sympathetic but 
critical. ‘The time came fairly soon,’ he writes, ‘when one balanced 
the awkwardness of being denounced elsewhere for the heresy of 
liking the new Chinese, with the long-term risk of compromising 
with the facts as apparently revealed. A lot of troublesome reflec- 
tion was thereby wasted before you were compelled to say that 
the revolution in China had produced a nation more united and, 
as far as one could see, happier than ever before, and that by 
every recognisable evidence they were, as they endlessly claimed, 
peace-loving. At the same time it was manifest that no individual 
had the least control over the broad policy and performance of 
their leaders, and that the leaders in their turn knew as little about 
the language of international persuasion as the Russians, which is 
to say very little indeed. There were even surrealist moments when 
one had the lunatic impulse to say: Just let me run your 
propaganda for a while and I would present you as you are: 
industrious, anxious, well-meaning, friendly people—but by no 
means immortal, nor the only ones on earth. One occasional hint 
of fallibility could do you more good than a million words of 
jargon from the arid files of the Comintern.’ 

Mr. Townsend’s book is written with a good deal more previous 
knowledge, much less humour, and very little disposition to be 
critical of what the new regime is doing or how it is doing it. The 
author's attitude is understandable enough since over the last 
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fifteen years (he went to China in 1941) he met and lived with the 
Chinese poor and learnt at first hand the conditions out of which 
the revolution arose. His work, first with the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit and then with the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, took him 
all over the country and gave him excellent opportunities for 
seeing the underside of Chinese society for himself. The most 
interesting parts of his book are those which describe peasant life 
and the land reform; and his descriptions of ‘brain-washing’ (an 
exercise that our Victorian forefathers would have understood 
rather more easily than we can} will possibly surprise some of his 
readers. China Phenix is a competent and solid study, which any- 
one interested in the impact of the revolution on Chinese society 
and the Chinese will read with profit. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


New Novels 


A Fas e. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
THE STARLESS NIGHT. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann, 15s.) 


One thing at least is clear about A Fable: it is offered at the level 
of a masterpiece and asks to be judged as such. Nine years in the 
writing, as they say in the trailers, schematically paralleling the 
events of Passion Week, this Pulitzer Prize-winning production 
continues the inflationary trends that were apparent in Requiem 
For a Nun to a point where serious concern must be felt for Mr. 
Faulkner’s entire verbal economy. Sentences roll and mutter like 
thunderclouds across whole pages, occasionally flickering into 
lightning-filled life, more often petering peevishly out in drizzle. 
Words like ‘anguish,’ ‘anguishment,’ ‘agony,’ ‘suffering’ drift 
across the grey landscape like ravens. In all this gloomy, Gothic 
universe of Mr, Faulkner's the light’s so bad and the acoustics so 
tricky that it’s hard to see or hear what's happening anywhere at 
any given moment. 

The core of Mr. Faulkner's myth is the mutiny of the privates 
of a French regiment in the spring of 1918. Led by a corporal 
and twelve men, the refusal to fight spreads slowly across the 
whole front and to both sides of it. The reactions to it of Marshals, 
Generals, a young British aviator, civilians, a negro, a puzzled, 
simple company runner, are diverse and detailed. The story of 
Passion Week is spelled out in the arrest and execution of the 
corporal who is (to turn the key in the lock) the unrecognised 
son of the Commander-in-Chief. The resurrection takes place in 
ironical form at the funeral of the Commander. 

It is, of course, impossible to convey in so bald a summary the 
very real power and poignancy of many of the passages: the 
portrait, for example, of the gruff, self-defeated divisional general 
whose luck has left him in too long a war and who finds himself 
with the initial responsibility for the mutiny on his hands; the 
shift of tone in the writing when the young, breathless English 
pilot thinks of a war that for him is all too short: 


He remembered . . . when he and two others were celebrating 
their commissions and went to the Savoy, and McCudden came in, 
either just finished getting some more ribbons or some more Huns, 
very likely both, in fact indubitably both, and it was an ovation, 
not of men but of women, the three of them watching while 
women who seemed to them more beautiful and almost as myriad 
as angels flung themselves upwards like living bouquets about 
that hero’s feet; and how, watching, they thought it whether they 
said it aloud or not: ‘Wait.’ 

Mr. Faulkner also handles his crowds superbly, the helpless masses 
of men in the trenches, the French civilians thronging silently, 
knowingly, round the Hdtel de Ville as the generals meet to decide 
the fate of the corporal—these are supremely difficult things to 
do; and they are supremely well done. 

But despite all this A Fable fails. For the clouds of Mr. 
Faulkner’s searching earnestness hang so thick and low across 
his world that its pattern emerges only fitfully as the mists lift 
here or there. The piling of word on word, metaphor on metaphor, 
the endless straining after the definitive effect ultimately crushes 
the ability to react. Mr. Faulkner’s earlier work with its clear, 
chill lines and harsh, hard light has had—and he is more a writer's 
writer than Mr. Hemingway—a wide influence on the best of 
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EVELYN 
WAUGH 


} His New Novel of Military 
| Life 


Officers and Gentlemen 


LOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
12s. 6d. net 


Mr. Waugh’s new novel completes the story begun in Men 
at Arms. He hopes at some time to follow the fortunes o 
the characters through the rest of their war, but these 
first two books constitute a whole. They cover the period oi 
the Russo-German alliance after which the Second World 
War entirely changed character. 


EDWARD HUTTON 


A revised edition of 
Highways & Byways 
in 
SOMERSET 


442 pages Over 100 drawings 18s. nei 
Mr. Hutton’s book remains the best historical, topographical! 
and architectural guide to one of England’s loveliest counties. 
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ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth |, 
and indeed, were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students 
of world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplo- 
matic circles, and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain’s leading new letters are subscribed to by over forty 
official agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies 
of every leading Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is 
outspoken in its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, 


and trends behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither 


accepting advertisements nor bothered by news-stall circulation 
problems, the twentieth-century news letter is a private com- 
munication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circulation news letters 
are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics investment and Finance Scientihc News 
Intelligence Diges, The Weekly Review, World Science Review, 
60/- per annum 210/- per annum 30/- per annum 
Do you take a news letter? If not, send for a free specimen copy. 

No responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading 
private news letters. If you do not take our services, then there are 
others. But a news letter is an essential service, without which 
one’s knowledge of world trends is not complete. 


To Tue Eviror, SP/3 
Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrards Cross Bucks. 
Please send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of: 
1. INTELLIGENCE DiGest 
2. Worip Science Review 
3. THe Weekry Review LJ 
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Sex and Meraliey 
ABRAM KARDINER 


A frank and hard-hitting discussion of the relations o! 
sex and morality to the problems of marriage, the chang- 
ing family, inhibitions in the sexual life of the individual! 
feminism, and the flight from masculinity. The author ': 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University. 
July 8, 18s. nei 


Community 


and Association 
FERDINAND TONNIES 


The first English edition of one of the great classics o 
sociology, Tonnies’s Gemeinschaft und Gesellschafi 
Translated and supplemented by Charles P. Loomis. 


July 8, 21s. ner 
The Structure 

of Metaphysics 

MORRIS LAZEROWITZ 


A re-evaluation of the nature of Metaphysics, throwing 
a new and unexpected light on the subject. With a Fore- 
word by JOHN WISDOM, Professor of Philosophy at 
Cambridge. The author is Professor of Philosophy 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. ZJnter- 
national Library of Philosophy, etc. Out today, 25s. ne: 


The Child’s Construction 
of Reality 
JEAN PIAGET 


A study of mental functioning during the first eighteen 
months of childhood, by the well-known child psycho- 
logist and author of The Origin of Intelligence in the 
Child, etc. Out today, 25s. ne: 


Parity and Prestige 
in English 

Secondary Education 
OLIVE BANKS 


A study of the impact on the country’s educationa 
system of certain aspects of the social and occupationa! 
hierarchy of modern England. 

International Library of Sociology. July 8, 25s. ne: 
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Hubert Benoit’s profound and 
unusual key to the understand- 
ing of the emotional and sexual! 
life. 28s. net 
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American writing. In both Requiem For a Nun 
and A Fable Mr. Faulkner, a lovely artist, has 
been looking for something which will enable 
him to go on writing: 


Maybe what I need is to have to meet 
somebody. To believe. Not in anything: 
just to believe. To enter that room down 
there, not to escape from anything but to 
escape into something, to fiee mankind 
tor a little while... . If I only could. 
You only could. Anybody only could. 
Do you know what the loveliest experi- 
ence of all is? But of course you do: you 
just said so. It’s breathing. 

This is the runner (the uncommitted observer) 
speaking. It is because of this search that A 
Fable is important as a private document but 
—for all its flashes of grandeur—unimportant 
as a work of art. 


Mr. Lodwick’s development continues. His 
latest novel, The Starless Night, carries Thorn- 
ton through the inevitable break-up of his 
second marriage to a typically clumsy death. 
The Spanish background, the jagged details of 
a failing marriage, the mixture of kindness 
and cruelty in Thornton, all this is as cun- 
ningly and painstakingly done as ever. For 
people who, like me, regard Mr. Lodwick as 
a writer of great promise there are three points 
of particular interest. First, he has had the 
courage to kill Thornton off; which can only 
mean a shedding of those elements of per- 
sonal obsession that got in the way of the 
story-line of Somewhere A Voice Is Callirg; 
second, Barry Keating has developed as a 
much more rounded character—Mr. Lodwick 
is beginning to be able to accept destructive 
personalities without involving himself in 
them; third, some mannerisms are developing 
which need careful watching (p. 183, ‘she lifted 
her unsteady hand and reached for a pendant 
piece of porcelain’). 

The Starless Night certainly represents a 
considerable step forward, particularly in 
terms of discipline. Thornton’s anger, his 
frustration, his occasional moments of soaring 
freedom, are more clearly explained than ever 
before. Mr. Lodwick seems to be getting on 
to terms with himself. It’s taken a long time; 
but it should be worth it. 

JOHN METCALF 


Other Recent Books 


Hicaire Bectoc. A Memoir. By J. B. Morton. 
(Hollis and Carter, 12s. 6d.) 


THis short memoir is a work of piety, an 
offering to the memory of a friend. Such a 
book, neither biography nor criticism, is not 
accessible to the comments of strangers, The 
reader teels himself an eavesdropper, or— 
more exactly—one of those who are condition- 
ally suffered to make the tour of a historic 
home under the eyes of its owners, The less 
he says the better, but his memory is enriched, 
not so much by the great show-pieces, which 
he is too much invited to admire, as by endear- 
ing oddities seen in passing; glimpsed here in 
the remembered talk and the casual letters 
of Belloc. Below I quote three typical say- 
ings; their flavour would be destroyed by 
comment. 

(In a steamer) *. . . north of the Azores, 
where that detestable mean and treacherous 
ruftian, Richard Grenville, got caught on the 
Revenge, because he couldn't handle his ship 
and missed stays.’ 

(From America) ‘A priest at Baltimore asked 
me whether the Faith was not now looked at 





more favourably in England. I said, “No.” He 
asked me where the chief centre of opposition 
was and I said “Oxford.” Then he said, “I see, 
something like the Ku Klux Klan.”’ 

(No dateline) ‘The guzzling at Geneva is paid 
for by you and me. The authorities have asked 
Snowden to come back quietly and not to make 
a fool of himself and his country, There is no 
other news except that the Spectator has 
called the Catholic Church a miasma.’ 


DONAT O'DONNELL 


POWER OF Worps, By Stuart Chase. (Phoenix 
House, 18s.) 


Stuart Cuase’s The Tyranny of Words, pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, was some sort of 
seminal book, although it may not have been 
profound, This new book cannot be expected 
to be profound, as it is a survey of the semantic 
development in all the branches of communi- 
cation, from cybernetics to ‘gobbledygook’ 
or bureaucratic language (which might also be 
described as wilful failure to communicate). 
The fact that it is disappointing may be partly 
ascribed to the enormous amount of com- 
munication about communication which has 
gone on since Mr. Chase’s earlier book, much 
of which has necessarily dealt with the same 
popular and political abuses at a more 
scholarly level: Professor Susan Stebbing was 
one example. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
probably the chapter on the late Count Alfred 
Korzybski who seems largely neglected in this 
country, but whose enormous book Science 
and Sanity, in spite of its cranky attempt to be, 
as Mr. Chase says, ‘a one-man philosophy’ 
really was a one-man revolution in ‘thinking 
and talking about human thinking and talking. 
Korzybski was trying to undo the bad effects 
of Aristotelian formal logic and to show that 
it was verbal and analytic and not strictly 
applicable to the world of nature and experi- 
ence: for a crude example, the Law of Identity, 
that A is always A, which takes no account 
of a rotting apple and other incorporations of 
time. Korzybski was greatly influenced by 
modern physics, particularly no doubt its 
‘operational’ idea, expressed by Bridgman as 
‘The concept of length is fixed when the opera- 
tions by which length is measured are fixed,’ 
which, incidentally, had much earlier, in the 
nineteenth century, been applied by the 
American philosopher Charles Peirce, to 
notions of meaning and value. According to 
Korzybski ‘The only possible link between the 
objective world and the verbal world is 
structural.’ He enjoined us in all our discourse 
to be aware of the different levels of abstrac- 
tion and with engaging Central European 
solemnity produced a toy called “The Struc- 
tural Differential’ which, for the semantic 
learner, is a parallel to a rosary, concentrating 
his attention and permanently reminding him 
of this problem. I have seen it manufactured 
for the nursery in aluminium and it looked like 
one of Reg Butler's sculptures. 

KATHLEEN NOTT 


ALBERTO DE LACERDA: 77 Poems. Translated 
by Alberto de Lacerda and Arthur Waley. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 9s. 6d.) 

SENHOR DE LACERDA is one of the few poets 

writing today who, while still under thirty, 

possesses the assurance of maturity. Whether 
read in his original Portuguese or in the excel- 
lent, though of necessity slightly less lyrical 
translations that face them, such pieces as 
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‘Meditation’ and ‘The Net’ are finished to the 
final assonance, the last shade of feeling. The 
images are simple, yet dense with weight of 
associations; the religious questioning is rein- 
forced by no unnecessary and _histrionic 
gesture. This is poetry that has passed through 
the disorder of modernism, and emerged the 
stronger for it. The poet never strains, but 
gives the impression of retaining reserves of 
power that will enable him to continue and 
develop. He has now come to the place reached 
by Rilke in his Book of Hours; the longer 
poems among his most recent show increasing 
powers of construction. What may not be 
hoped of him when, like Rilke in his Elegies, he 
systematically builds up the imagery of which 
he is already a master? 

Like any first collection, these seventy- 
seven poems show traces of the poet’s reading. 
The shimmer of Jorge Guillén, or perhaps of 
Valéry, and the surprisingly concrete dream 
motifs of Rafael Alberti’s poems About 
Angels have moved him in the past. But now 
he has no need of other poet’s examples. This 
poetry is his own. 

i. M. COHEN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


ATTENDING cattle shows is something to which 
certain country folk—farmers, farm labourers 
and those who can make or borrow time by 
any expedient—become strongly addicted. To 
them it is of great importance to see how the 
animal that won the cup at the local show will 
fare in competition ten or twenty miles away. 
One show leads to another. The farming year 
is not what it sed to be. The urgency of har- 
vest leaves no lull between sowing and reaping 
these days when there is grass drying, hay 
baling, silage making and a variety of crops. 
Not all the rural population makes hay at the 
same time even now, and not all have roots to 
thin or sheep to shear, and the show addicts 
find their excuses and make the time to dress 
in their best clothes, put flowers in their button- 
holes and go hurrying for buses with folded 
raincoats lying over their shoulders. To have 
been at the local show and not have followed 
it up with the one two parishes distant is to 
be out of things and admit a lack of know- 
ledge of the trends of judging and the quality 
of stock. 


EPHEMERAL THINGS 

To be a trout fisherman and never turn to 
philosophy is almost impossible. Sooner or 
later the ways of trout teach an angler that he 
must wait upon nature and, although he may 
think that his own efforts can <lter things to 
a smalk degree, his life as an angler is really 
governed by ephemeral things—the feeding of 
trout controlled by the hatching of flies. A 
hatch of duns delights the angler and a hatch 
of that little black insect (Hilaria), better 
known as the Fisherman’s Curse, can break his 
heart. I have had two evenings by the water 
recently when all at once the Curse came on 
and the trout would take nothing else, and one 
afternoon about a week ago the lethargic 
alder fly, which is not a water insect at all, 
began to be blown on to the lake. As it settled 
on stones and boulders and even on my hat, I 
put on an artificial alder and caught fish, for 
while the Curse appears in such hundreds of 
thousands that there is small chance of an 
artificial being taken, the alder rarely falls on 
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All that a home means 
we give to the children in 
our care. Their training, 
whether for industry or 
the Services, has a back- 
ground of service for 
others and self reliance. We are proud of our work 
and our children but we need your help to continue. 
Will you help us? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Between sowing and harvest 


On British farms last year the equivalent of nearly 
2 million acres of crops just faded out. That means about 
50,000 farm workers worked in vain | This waste was due, 
not to bad farming or even bad weather, but to pests, 
diseases and weeds. However, there is a brighter side to 
the picture... 

Every year millions of tons of crops are saved by 
and the 


development of new and better chemicals for agriculture 


insecticides, fungicides and weed killers; 
never ceases. In the forefront of this effort to reduce crop 
losses is Shell, with a wide range of highly effective 
weapons. 

Shell’s latest contributions are two insecticides of 
exceptional power and persistence — aldrin and dieldrin, 
now in world-wide use. ‘This season, aldrin is guarding 
potato crops from wireworm, dieldrin is protecting cereal 
seeds and dealing with many foliage pests, and Shell weed 


killers are producing valuable higher yields. 
Yow re always meeting 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICALS LTD., 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
(DISTRIBUTORS) po 
Telephone : Temple Bar 448g 
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the water even in hundreds. Between hatches, 
when the lake is lifeless, one begins to consider 
philosophy, and with reason. 


SHILLING TaILs 


Three-quarters of a million squirrels were 
destroyed in the first two years of the Forestry 
Commission’s ‘shilling a tail’ campaign, I noted 
the other day. A total of £29,533 was paid out 
for tails, representing some 590,660 shilling 
bounties. The remainder was presumably 
balanced out in the issue of cartridges to clubs. 
The grey squirrel was first introduced to Eng- 
land, and spread to Scotland and Wales with- 
out encouragement. The figures of bags in the 
three countries may be some indication of the 
grey squirrel’s distribution if the enthusiasm 
for getting rid of them is equal throughout 
Britain. 725,072 of the three-quarters of a mil- 
lion were killed in England, 22,167 in Wales 
and only 6,288 in Scotland, The grey squirrel 
was unknown in this part of Wales when I first 
came to it, but now we have at least one 
squirre] club in the county and there may be 
several I have not heard about. I imagine that 
the local club was responsible for some of the 
22,000 killed in Wales. I hope so. The grey 
squirrel has nothing to recommend it in my 
eyes. In addition to destroying trees, it murders 
nestlings as ruthlessly as any magpie or jay. 


STRAWBERRY CARE 

This has been proving a bad season for 
strawberries in my part of the world. One of 
the greatest drawbacks is mould, which takes 
place in prolonged periods of overcast skies 
and high humidity. About the only thing that 
helps, and then to a small extent, is to prop up 
the fruit clear of the ground with forked twigs. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 4, L, LACNY (ist Prize, Prague, 1954) 
BLACK, 10 men WHITE to play and 
m7 mate in 2 moves: 
% solution next week. 
Solution to last 
4 week’s problem by 
Mari: — 
Brent Kt- B6, :. 


. Kt- B4; 2 Kt- 

aaa ae . . Kt(K5) 
A else; 2 Kt-Q3. een 
B-Kt4; 2 Q-BS. 
L.«» Ree 2 
Kt-Q7. Beautiful 





WHITE, 8 men 
problem with half-pin in K file as main theme; 


the variations with 1... B-Kt4 and 1. 
Kt-B4; are particularly striking. 


CHESS IS A YOUNG MAN’S GAME 

The conventional layman’s idea of a chess 
master is that the strength of a player’s game 
is proportional to the length of his beard, 
and that while there may be a few promising 
youngsters in the seventies, a player is only 
really mature at about cighty-five. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. While it is 
true that a strong player will not normally 
deteriorate seriously till he is in the middle 
fifties (and exceptional players, like Lasker, 
remain in the front rank till well on in the 
sixties), nearly all great players have already 
made their mark at the age of twenty to 
twenty-five (sometimes sooner), and reach 
their peak at about thirty-five. So although a 
chess player’s career is much longer than that 
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of a champion in a physical sport, he reaches 
the front almost as soon and his prime not 
much later. 

The reason for gradual decline after thirty- 
five to forty is twofold. In the first instance, 
the creative and imaginative powers deterior- 
ate. This is particularly noticeable in fields 
such as chess and mathematics, where the 
intellectual content is divorced from ‘real life.’ 
The second and more important reason is 
that after forty most players are less able to 
stand the great nervous and physical strain of 
a long tournament or match. Botwinnik, the 
world champion, is a man of very unusual 
stamina and will-power; nevertheless at the 
end of his twenty-four-game match with 
Smyslov it was obvious that at the age of forty- 
four he was far more exhausted than Smyslov 
(aged thirty-three), and had the match been 
thirty games instead of twenty-four, I have 
little doubt that Smyslov would have won. 

As for young players, there are any num- 
ber. Spassky, eighteen, is amongst the twenty 
best players in the world, and possibly amongst 
the best half-dozen. Panno (aged twenty at the 
time) won the South American Zonal Cham- 
pionship ahead of Lajdorf last year; John 
Purdy, nineteen, is the present champion of 
Australia, and J. Penrose, twenty-two, is now 
probably the strongest player in England. In 
all the East European countries a lot is done 
to bring on young players. In the West, with 
no State aid, it is much Karder, but far more 
is being done in England now than ever before. 
Let us hope it results in a British Capablanca! 

[CorRECTION.—Black pawn on K Kt 3 in 
Problem No. 2 (Harley) should have been 
White pawn. Apologies to all sojvers for 
misprint.] 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODHAMS PRESS 


Increased Revenue 


THe thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Odham Press, Ltd., was held on June 23 in 
London. Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A., chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

Our gross revenue compared with that of 
the previous year has increased by £2,502,000. 
‘The net profit, £2,.541,000 has increased by 
£257,000. Your directors propose that the 
capital be increased to £4,000,000 and that 
£705,000 of the General Reserve be capitalised 
and applied in payment for one Ordinary Stock 
unit of 10s. for every three such units already 
in issue. 

The “Daily Herald,” with sales approaching 
1,800,000 copies a day, maintains its influence 
and place among the great national dailies, as 
does “The People” in the Sunday market, with 
4 sale of over five million copies per issue. The 

“Sporting Life” retains its pre-eminent status 
with its recognised influence, authority and 
wide readership in the field of sport. 

Over-all, the sales of our newspapers and 
periodicals are approximately 23 million copies 
a week. We are happy to provide and our 
advertisers appreciate this enormous coverage 
in so many markets. 

So far as this year, 1955, is concerned, it must 
be borne in mind that we have already had a 
newspaper stoppage of four weeks, which has 
proved costly to all national newspapers. 
Furthermore, the recent railway and dock 
strikes have resulted in increased expenditure. 
We shall, of course, take every possible step 
to offset the effects of these disturbances, but 
it would be prudent to bear them in mind. 

The report was adopted; the final Ordinary 
dividend of 15%, making 174°, for the year, 
was approved and the proposed capitalisation 
of reserves was sanctioned. 














Telephone Rentals | 


OPERATING 





‘Ri SERVICES 





A Successful Trading Year 


THE twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Telephone Rentals Limited was held on 
June 27 in London, Mr. Fred, T. Jackson, 
O.B.E., Comp.1.E.E. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I am once more able to report that we have 
had a suctessful year’s trading during 1954. 
Our Profits have again grown and as a Board 
we feel every justification for increasing our 
Dividend to 1249. 

During the year we certainly met with the 
increased competition which I forecast in my 
speech last year, but we do not fear competi- 
fion, for it can always be overcome by good 
management and increased efficiency on the 
part of our salesmen. The net additional 
Annual Rental secured under Contracts was 
slightly in excess of our target, and it is a very 
comforting thought that the more our services 
are employed and their value becomes appre- 
ciated, the more our business expands, and this 
coupled with the fact that our salesmen year 
by year are becoming more proficient, is a very 
good indication of our future prospects. 

The net Profit of the Group before Taxation 
is £725,941 compared with £702,430 for 1953. 
After providing for Taxation, the Transfers to 
Reserves, and Dividends, the balance of un- 
appropriated Profits carried forward and attri- 
butable to the Holding Company's share- 
holders amounts to £186,848. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 84°, making 124°4 for 
the year, was approved. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
& RAILWAYS CO. 


THe 49th annual general meeting of The 
Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Company 
Limited was held on June 29 in London, Mr. 
Gerard D’Erlanger, C.B.E., A.C.A, (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a decline of £168,029 to £1,340,690 in 
the Trading Profits of the Group excluding 
Argentina. This is due to somewhat lower out- 
put and consequent lower sales coupled with 
increased costs of production. The net profit 
for the year after tax has fallen from £918,496 
to £658,644, a reduction of £259,852; neverthe- 
less you will observe that the Parent Com- 
pany’s dividends which absorb £377,983 net 
are covered with £280,661 in hand. 

Our original enterprise in the Argentine. 
devoted to the production of vegetable tans 
from the Quebracho tree, is being forced to 
reduce its activities in that field due to the 
shortage of raw material within economically 
exploitable distance of our factories. We, and 
particularly the Board of the Argentine Com- 
pany, are however actively exploring ways and 
means of investing the resources of La Forestal 
Argentina in that country. 

Our developments in Africa are progressing 
favourably. Our mainstay, The Natal Tanning 
Extract Company, Limited, in South Africa, is 
well-founded and economically managed, Our 
subsidiary in Kenya, the East African Tanning 
Extract Company, Limited, is now well on the 
way to taking its place alongside the Natal 
Company in productive capacity, economy and 
earnings. Our Rhodesian subsidiary, as yet in 
the development stage, will as from the end of 
1956 become productive. 

The report was adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


power of their gross dividends, and still 
more of their net dividends, would still 
remain below the 1938 level.’ It was this 
sort of equity prospect that the market 
has been busy discounting since May 26. 


* * * 


Mr. Gaitskell argued that the boom is 
likely to come to an end only if the 
Government gives up the policies which 
encouraged it or tightens credit further, 
and that if cheap money were restored it 
would ‘stoke up’ the boom still more. 
There is some muddled thinking in all this. 
It would not now affect the share markets, 
other considerations being equal, if the 
rate of interest went up a point or down a 
point. Equity shares are no longer valued 
on a dividend yield basis; they are valued 
on an earnings yield basis. The dividend 
yield on the ‘blue chip’ equities is 4 per 
cent. to 1 per cent. below the 4.2 per cent. 
obtainable on Old Consols. Mr. Butler 
would not get the investor to switch from 
equities to Government bonds even if he 
reduced Bank rate, as he should, to 4 per 
cent. and staged a recovery in the gilt- 


Tue main reason for the rise in share 
values in the past few weeks, according to 
Mr. Gaitskell, has been the Budget with its 
tax reliefs for companies, the expectation 
of higher profits in a generally inflation- 
ary atmosphere, the end of dividend 
restraint, and a Conservative election vic- 
tory, with the hope of further favours to 
come. This is not quite what an economist 
would have said, but Mr. Gaitskell drops 
the economist for the politician when it 
suits him. For a sober, economic view Mr. 
Gaitskell should read Professor Paish in 
the June District Bank Review. Com- 
menting on the ‘enormous fall’ in the 
proportion of net profits going to the share- 
holder as compared with pre-war days— 
it was 134 per cent. in 1954 against 37 per 
cent. in 1938—the professor thinks that the 
appropriation of 29 per cent. of net profits 
to reserve in 1954 was still generous, and 
that a rise in the proportion of net profits 
going to the shareholder from 134 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. would not be un- 
reasonable. ‘This,’ he adds, ‘together with 
a continued rise in the absolute leve! of 
company profits as a result of increasing 
production, might well give ordinary share- 
holders a further increase of perhaps 20 
per cent. or so in their gross receipts over 
the next few years, plus, of course, any 
addition to net receipts as the result of any 
fall in tax rates. Even so, the purchasing 


AFTER its sharp advance it is good to see 
the Stock Exchange react and quieten 
down. The dock strike and the weakness of 
the £ are holding back fresh buying, but 
no great selling has materialised and it 
would seem to be a normal reaction for a 
bull market. Looking back over the past six 
months | still favour three of the four 
groups I selected last December, namely, 
steel, oil and paper-making. Steel shares 
The following is an extract from his circu- have come back sharply on profit-taking 
lated statement: At y and I would not buy again until the talked- 
— balance of profit aoe year, including of ‘denationalisation’ issue of the Steel 
Dividends from _ Subsidiary Companies, . SR i : 
amounts to £221,638. Taxation Pee = om re- Company of Wales w announced, which 
quires £64,300. leaving a balance of £157,338. ™ay havea depressing effect. Oil shares can 
Your Directors have transferred the sum of be bought on market reactions, but in- 
£74,410 to General Reserve, and your Board vestors must now be wary of American 
recommends a Final Dividend of 16 per cent. buying and selling, which are making the 
on the Ordinary Share Capital, making a total market in BRITISH PETROLEUM more specu- 
of 20 percent. .,.. lative than it should be. For the same 
rhe net profit of the Group, after providing reason | fight shy of BOWATER PAPER eXcept 
for —“ oo ectigpis ag Dag Bry = the new shares for a short-term holding 
must De a ed special net credits 0 94.0, : . 
giving a total allele profit of £203,461. The which American holders have not been 
Group carry forward at £247,745 represents Allowed to take up. I have previously 
recommended INVERESK PAPER—at 12s. 9d. 
last November—and at 18s. 6d. they have 





F. FRANCIS & SONS 


Ever-Increasing Demand 


Tue 54th annual general meeting of F. Francis 
& Sons Limited, was held on June 27 in 
London, Mr. John Ismay (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 


an increase of £53,876 over the previous year. 
Considerable extensions have been made at 
our Keighley Factory which will provide addi- probably not yet discounted the expected 
tional manufacturing facilities required to cope larger dividends for the current year to 
with ever-increasing demand. .. September. wiGGINs TEAPE is worth atten- 
I age factory accommodation 2 = hg tion at 74s. 6d. A ‘rights’ issue is pending— 
course of erection at our Greenwic orks, a ae . “ane 
which is again necessitated by increased de- the capital is being increased by one million 
mand for your Companies’ products. shares—to finance the COMSTUCTOR of a 
In my last Statement I mentioned the diffi- wood-pulp_ mill near the River Severn 
culties in the supply of Tinplate and Steel. Tunnel which will use mainly home-grown 
| am glad to say supplies of the former have + hard woods. This is an important develop- 
shown a slight improvement during the year ment which will save the nation dollars. 
under review, but the Steel position continued The chairman reports that profits for the 
\o remain most unsatisfactory and we were un- opening months of the year show a con- 
able to obtain adequate supplies. We are, in siderable increase over those of the previ- 
fact, still very greatly handicapped in this ~ h 40 t d and 
respect and the present indication is that this ous year Wi ee ~~ Cent. Was carne an 
state of affairs will certainly continue well into 174 per cent. was paid. It looks as if 20 per 
1956, cent. might be paid for the current year. In 
The report was adopted. that event, disregarding the value of the 
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edged market, for there would still be the 
fear of a further depreciation in the value 
of money. To bring back private savings 
into the Government market he would 
have to issue, as the French Government 
was obliged to do, ‘index’ bonds payable 
at a higher rate in money if the index of 
the cost of living were to rise. I can assure 
Mr. Gaitskell that the Chancellor would 
not check the boom in equity shares merely 
by raising Bank rate to 5 per cent. or 6 
per cent. Nor would he do it by squeezing 
the banks, seeing that the Stock Exchange 
boom has not been carried along on bor- 
rowed money. The only way in which Mr. 
Butler can deflate equity shares would be 
to abandon his expansionist policy and 
throw overboard full employment. But his 
only hope of righting the balance of pay- 
ments is by an expansion of production 
and exports, and it would be politically 
impracticable to abandon full employment 
in a period of industrial unrest. The ad- 
vice I would give to the politicians is not 
to get so excited by an equity share boom. 
It is not so inflationary as Mr. Gaitskell 
thinks, and it will m due course stop of 
its own accord when industrialists have 
been tempted by the present high prices to 
flood the market with new issues of equity 
stock. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


rights, the shares would return the attrac- 
tive yield of over 5} per cent. 
* m * 


The six blue chips I selected last Decem- 
ber—ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT, METAL 
BOX, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL, ASSOCIATED ELEC- 
TRICAL, ENGLISH ELECTRIC and HAWKER 
SIDDELEY have had huge rises and are now 
attractive to buy only on sizeable reactions. 
For example, METAL BOX came back from 
over 130s. to 120s. It is still cum the rights 
issue of two for five and cum the 100 per 
cent. bonus. What should be allowed for 
the rights is only guesswork, but say 10s. 
and we get an ex bonus price of 55s. What 
will Metal Box pay for the current year? 
Profits, I believe, are still rising and more 
than the equivalent 10 per cent. could 
reasonably be expected. Say 124 per cent. 
and the potential yield becomes over 44 per 
cent., which for a leading growth equity is 
much higher than is wsual today. 

* * - 


A company which participates unex- 
citingly in the growth and prosperity of 
British traders is INITIAL SERVICES, supply- 
ing towel, tea and other services to firms 
who are too busy to look after these 
particular needs of their employees. The 
company has greatly extended its laundry 
services and now supplies buttoning 
machines to general laundries. Initial Ser- 
vices have just. reported their results for 
the year to March, the net profit being 57 
per cent. higher at £376,000. The dividend 
is raised from 25 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
and a one-for-two scrip issue is proposed. 
At 32s. 6d. the 5s. shares return a dividend 
yield of 5.4 per cent. and an earnings yield 
of nearly 10 per cent. Initial Services should 
continue to prosper, but I do not look for 
any spectacular rise in the shares. 





Lexicontumely 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 278 
Report by Edward Blishen 
A Taxpayers’ Dictionary published in France included the following definitions— 
‘Profit : What remains when the tax collectors have taken everything’; ‘Taxpayer : (see 
“Accused” )'; ‘Shopkeeper: A pest which should be exterminated.’ Competitors were 


invited to compose half a dozen sample definitions for a dictionary designed for school- 
teachers, civil servants, journalists, housewives, lawyers or actors. 


I WISH every definition had been as tellingly 
brief as L. E. Honnor’s ‘Problem Child: 
Child.’ Lexicographical irony should surely 
be terse. But there were some good things 
in a large entry. Teachers (‘Those who get 
nowhere by degrees..— Edward Samson) 
were to the fore, nearly half the competi- 
tors dealing astringently with schooling (‘A 
war of attrition between the undersized 
and the underpaid.’ — Granville Garley). 
Then came the housewives, bitterly re- 
assessing domestic science (‘How to get a 
new loose cover out of an old tight-wad.’— 
P. M.), and a small group of civil servants, 
coming clean (‘File: To lose.—S. G. E. 
Lythe). On the whole, the law, the stage 
and the press maintained what I can only 
suppose to be a terrified silence. 

No entrant hit the target six times. I sug- 
gest that £3 be divided between R. Kennard 
Davis and G. J. Blundell, who came nearest 
to doing so; and that the rest of the prize 
money be shared equally between Edward 
Samson, Martin Jordan, L. E. Honnor and 
Kenneth Cox, whose best shots, with those 
of the runners-up, are quoted below: 


SCHOOLTEACHERS 

EpucaTION: Pouring old wine into new ves- 
sels. 

TEACHING: Instructing pupils how to use suc- 
cessfully that knowledge which, used 
unsuccessfully, produces teachers. 

(Edward Samson.) 

Cris: A necessary aid to teachers or a dis- 
honest help to pupils. (Douglas Hawson.) 

TERM: The shortest distance between two 
holidays. (E. C. Jenkins.) 

TEACHER: A person inadequately paid to im- 
part knowledge he has no time to acquire. 
(Mrs. M. J. Woodhead.) 


HOMEWoRK: An examination for parents. 

(A. J. W. 1.) 
CiviIL SERVANTS 

NEAR Future: Any time before the fore- 
seeable future. 

FORESEEABLE FUTURE: Any time after the near 
future. (Kenneth Cox.) 

CONSIDERATION, UNDER: Not under considera- 
tion. 

Snow Unper: To restrict the lunch break to 
two hours. (Commander C. G. Grill.) 


HOUSEWIVES 
NOTHING: Synonym for ‘something’ (Oh, n. at 
all. It’s n., don’t bother yourself). 
SERVANT: Status claimed on forgotten anni- 
versaries (Just a s., Unpaid s.). 
(Martin Jordon.) 
NaANNIE: Device employed to prevent children 
getting one’s goat. (L. B. W.) 


LAWYERS 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT: The splitting of 
heirs. (John B. McIntosh.) 
HosTILeE: Term applied to a witness who is 
proof against bullying. (D. R. Peddy.) 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
i SCHOOLTEACHERS 
CERTIFICATED: past part., applied to teachers 
(cert. m. or f. teacher,’ syn. for school- 
master, schoolmistress, obs.), variant for 
“certified,” i.¢., Officially declared insane, the 
ultimate condition of schoolteachers. 
MINISTER OF EDucATION: A_ functionary 
whose duty is to explain periodically the 
inability of the Treasury to provide funds 
for the increase of salaries. 
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Sacary (Lat. salarium, salt-money): A pit- 
tance enabling a schoolteacher who is worth 
his salt to purchase it, and little else. 

EpucaTe: vb. To supply information en- 
abling the recipient to pass examinations, 
Educated, past part., having passed exam- 
inations; deriv. Educational, adj. applied to 
books, films, etc., in pejorative sense: syn. 
boring. 

ForM: A document requiring completion 
by schoolteachers with laboriously acquired 
and useless statistics; deriv. Form-master, a 
teacher who has niastered the art of filling 
forms. 

SCHCO!TEACHER: A person who in the inter- 
vals of form-fiiling practises the art of 
educating (see ‘Educate’ and ‘Certificated’), 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
HOUSEWIVES 

WASHING-UP: A task that, by a polite fiction, 
is supposed to be performed by husbands, 

SHoPPING: A drudgery usually undertaken 
in what is supposed to be the housewife’s 
morning break. 

MENDING: Something that the rest of the 
family consider it’s never too late for the 
housewife to do. 

HousE-PROUD: What every housewife is said 
to be when she wishes to polish a floor 
instead of weeding the garden. 

SLOVENLY: What every housewife is said to 
be when she wishes to weed the garden 
instead of polishing a floor. 

Leisure: A luxury that has practically dis- 
appeared since the invention of labour- 
saving machines. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 281 
Set by Mervyn Horder 


The teaching of English on the Con- 
tinent is still a little less perfect, and a little 
less widespread, than it should be. A prize 
of £5 is offered for the most amusing reply 
in ‘English’ to your holiday inquiry from 
the keeper of a small inn high up in the 
Dolomites. Limit 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 281,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by July 12. Results in the 


Spectator of July 22. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 841 i an a ? 7 TTF 
ACROSS DOWN 9 
1 Combinations like this call for eon- 1 Sketch often done entirely in red (9). | 
fidence (6). 2 ‘Winter was not unkind because —— 10 iT 
6 eet ®. 3 pridees) a most (10) 
; « ie rodent s . 
10 The article taken to the pawnbroker is § «rime. delves the — in bensty’s 
4) ‘Madicg breaks th lations (7) brow’ (Shakespeare) (9). 12 13 
OCICS 'DICAKS ThE TOEUIBUONS (7). 6 It might appropriately have been 
12 For the use of the more exclusive Mr. Slope’s racket (4). 4 
burner of gas? (4, 6) 7 In this case it was the vehicle not the 
13 Kiss not to miss (4), horse that was docked (7). 15 16 7 ig 
15 Shape is the making of it (7). 8 Boxers hand in glove with them (5). 
17 Tried to write (7). 9 Alternative title for a Wilkie Collins 
Not, as might be thought, a street of novel (4). ; 
¥ tigations Oh. _ sos : = ya — and decapitated in Browning 9 24 2 
a ———— on). nothing with this sauce 46 Promenades for crabs (9). __ 
23 Poet extracted from 19 (4). 18 mn one might take the lead in dress “A - s 
24 The nationality of a Somerset town is 20 ‘Do you remember an Inn, ——?’ 
altered by the artichoke (5, 5). (Belloc) (7). d m 
27 Quite ferocious, it seems, the twin 22 Is it a matter of pronunciation or is it 
causes of a noise in the street (7). a religious cleavage? (7) ssi ciiatte 7 28 
28 Places of business cut short by basis of 29 me politician didn’t miss the ks 
argument (7). _ 25 Thus a postscript in a letter to Cer- 
29 Location of Neptune’s bronchitis, berus (4). ks 
perhaps (3-5). 26 ‘Where he stands the —— Fear in a os 
30 Let me enter the return of song (6). terrible form’ (Browning) (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 12 and addressed: Crossword No. 841, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 











Solution on July 15 


Solution to No. 839 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 839 are: Mr. P. B. Davis, 270 Halling Hill, 
Hallow, Essex, and Miss Hitpa M. E. Duke, Esk Park, Brechin, Angus. 
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SPECTATOR, 


Classified. advertisements must be, 
averages 


Line 
2 lines. Box 
Classified 


prepaid. 5 3s. per line. 

32 letters. Minimum 
Numbers Is. extra. 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


——————E 


APPOINTMENTS \ VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made _ through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of 
cles Order, 1952 


ASSISTANT MANAGER (preferably 30- 
4§ yrs.) required for the London Office of 
the Southern Africa Settlement Association, 
The person sought should be energetic, good 
at organizing, capable of getting on easily 
with people and have enthusiasm for the 
objects of the Association. Duties, in addi- 
tion to managing a small office, will include 
conducting interviews with prospective emi- 
grants, making all arrangements for cmigra- 
tion and the organizing of appeals on behalf 





of the Association. The successful candidate 
will be given two years’ training at a salary 
of £600 p.a., after which he will succeed 


then be re- 
post 1s 


the present Manager (who will 
tiring) at a salary of £1,000 p.a. The 


pensionable. Please write giving full details 
of age, experience, ctc., in first instance, to 
Box 8.651, c/o 191. Gresham House, E.C.2 


BBC requires Producer (Telefilms) in Birm- 
ingham to produce ympicte films, outside 
broadcasts sequences and film shorts for 
magazine programmes. Professional exper- 
ience in direction and editing films, ability 
to write scripts for wide variety of film sub- 
jects and to originate suggestions for film 
programmes and strong visual sense essential. 
Knowledge of the Midland counties and East 
Anglia an advantage. Starting salary accord- 
ing to qualifications with a grade maximum 
of £1,600 per annum, Specia] terms may be 
offered for a short-term appointment. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
1014 Spt) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within 5 days 
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a Remington Portable 


Homes with busy fathers, letter- 
writing mothers, sons and daughters 
at school or college. They all need 
Quiet-riter, latest and loveliest of 
Remington’s portable range. Every 
modern feature and wonderful good 
looks, too, 


Quiit-iltee PORTABLE 


With Miracle Tab, Finger-fitting keys, 
simplified ribbon change, and many 
other exclusive features. 
£32. 10.0 WITH MIRACLE TAB 
£30 ..0.0 WITHOUT TAB 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER will gladly give a Quiet- 
riter demonstration and explain Remington’s 
H.P. terms that make it easy to own this 
wonderful portable. 





| of responsible news 
standards essential. 


Vacan- | 


1955 3 


BBC requires Producer in Topical Talks Unit, To £500, The St, Stephen's Secretariat, 316, 
to work on Current Affairs programmes in-| Vauxhal| Bridge Road, Victoria, and 
cluding *“*At Home and Abroad” and “Topic| Broad Street Place, Finsbury Circus, 
for Tonight." Must have ability to keep! phone Vic 5084 and Lon. 5397 


abreast of news of the day and to take partin RgyaAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, onan.) 
Preparation and production of talks reflecting BURGH ASSISTANT KEEPER (2nd 
public affairs, Must be able to act on OWN) CL ASS) The Civil Service Commissioners 


initiative as well as in collaboration with) invite applications for a pensionable post in 
others. Wide interests, and cducation pre-| the department of art and ethnography. 
ferably to University standard, good all-| nuties include identification and registration 
round knowledge of current affairs and grasp of cnecimens, and afrangement and super- 
_ values and editorial vision of collections. Age at least 22 and 
: Some years journalistic: unger 26 on Ist August, 1955, with exten- 
experience desirable. Salary £975 (possibly) sion for exceptional qualifications, or for 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising) ..rvice in H.M. Forces or established civil 
by S annual increments to £1,280 p.a. MaXxi-| coryice Candidates must have. or obtain in 
mum, Requests for application forms (en-| gimmer, 1955, a University degree with 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 1 irst or Second Class Honours in an art sub- 
ence *1006/Spt.") should reach Appointments | ject preferably in history. or geography, or 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London,) jancuages or fine art, or anthropology. or 
W.1, within 5 days. archxology. Salary: £480-£695 (£605 women) 
BBC requires in Birmingham (a) Assistant for) Women’s scale being improved under cqual 
Publicity Officer to collect and present sound pay scheme. Starting pay may be increased 
and television publicity material, Newspaper for compulsory service in H.M, Forces or 


experience essential. Salary £725 (possibly approved post-graduate experience. Promo- 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by tion prospects. Further information and 
5 annual increments to £960 p.a. maximum. application forms from the Director, Royal 
(b) News Assistant, to assist News Editor Scottish Museum, Chambers Street, Edin- 
in preparation of News Bulletins, production burgh 1. Application forms to be returned by 
of News Talks and collection of material for 30th July, 1955 

Television Newsreel and other topical pro- 7yPF UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


grammes Qualifications : professional press, The Council invites applications for the post 
or radio sub-editorial or closely related ex- of Director of Extra-Mural Studies at a 
perience, sound editorial judgment, g00d galary not jess than the professorial mini- 
and accurate sub-editing, reporting ability. mum. The appointment will date from the 
Good microphone voice desirable. Salary jst October, 1955, or as soon thereafter as 
£975 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- may be found possible, Applications must be 
tional) rising by 5S annual increments to) submitted to the- Registrar, The University, 
£1,280 p.a, maximum. Requests for applica- Birmingham 15. on or before 16th July 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and Further paftticulars of the appointment may 
quoting reference ‘1002/Spt.’) should reach be obtained from the undersigned. G. IL 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, BARNES, Secretary, The 
London, W.1 within S days. Candidates must ingham 15. June, 1955 

clearly indicate post applied for THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHROPO 
LOGY. Salary on a scale £650 to £1,350 per 
annum with membership of F.S.S.l and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary 


University, Birm 


BBC requires Burmese and Vietnamese Pro- 
gramme Organiser (British Subject), Duties 

supervision of Programme Sections broad- 
casting in Burmese and Vietnamese and pian- 
ning and production of programmes involv- 


ing preparation in English of News Bulle- according to qualifications and experience 
tins, Commentaries and Talks for transla-| Applications should be sent not later than 
tion into Burmese and Vietnamese. Essen-| 30th July, 1955, to the Registrar, the Uni- 
tial qualifications : editorial ability, general| versity, Manchester 13, from whom further 


particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


especially in 
knowledge of 


and administrative experience, 
South-East Asia and Far East, 


and interest in the affairs of that area and in THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
world affairs in general, Knowledge of Applications are invited for the post of 
spoken and written Burmese or Vietnamese | ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CLINICAI 


desirable, Salary £1,110 (possibty higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual 
| increments to £1,440 maximum. Requests tor 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
llope and quoting reference ‘1012/Spt.’) 
| should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 


PSYCHOLOGY in the Department of 
Psychiatry. Candidates should have an 
Honours degree in Psychology, with addi- 
tional training or experience in Clinical 
Psychology. Salary on a scale £550-£650 with 
membership of F.SS.U. and Children’s 


| casting House, London, W.1, within 14 days Allowance Scheme. Applications should be 
or earliest possible date from applicants sent not later than 25th July, to the 
abroad. Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 

from whom further particulars and forms 


to arrange and supervise music programmes, Of application may be obtained, 
|of widely varying types, popular and classical. 
| Good opportunities for candidate fertile in 
musical ideas for both sound and television 
| Professional masical qualifications essential, 
previous experience as concert performer or 


} 
BBC requires Music Assistant in Birmingham 
| 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
FOR A GOOD LECTURE and lively discus- 


sion include row 5 rog ’ i 
accompanist and knowledge of general offic = ~ A sess a ee 
3 on “ : speaker from Proportional Representation 
administration desirable Duties do not in- Society, 86 Eccleston Square, S.W.1 . 

“ OCi¢ : on Squ : 
clude conducting, Salary £974 (may be higher 672 , _ — . 


if qualifications exceptional) rising by 


annual increments to £1,280 p.a. maximum, GIACOMETTI, 


Painting & 


An Exhibition of Sculpture 
ARTS COUNCIL 


Requests for application forms (enclosing P% Drawings. A 

addressed envelope and quoting reference GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
*1005/Spt.") shouid reach Appointments Open tll 9 July. Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. | 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. 

| W.1, within 5 days. IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENW ooD. Exhibi- 
BBC requires Television Producer in Man-) 0? of paintings by Angelica Kaufiman 
chester, The greater part of the work will 2307 210 free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 


| probably be in Light Entertainment field, but 
| versatility of interests an advantage. Actual 
| Television experience in that field most im- 
| postanst qualification, but consideration given) W.1 
to those with comparable experience in Paintings 


Green Stations. (625) 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton St. 
A Group of XXth-Century French 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 


Sound Broadcasting, Theatre or Films. [LZICESTER GALLERIE S, Leicester 
Duties at times entail travelling through’ studies by C. PISSARRO. Paintings by 
| North Region, Salary £1,220 (possibly higher | AWRENCE GOWING and ROBERI 


| if qualifications exceptional) 
}annual increments to £1.600 p.a. maximum 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and ouoting Reference 
}*1017a Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within 5 days 

CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
| COUNCIL. Applications are invited for 
| appointment from January, 1956, as CLERK 
|OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL at 
| a salary of £4,000 a year. The Clerk of the St 
Council is the chicf administrative official of Mon 


rising by 5S MEDLEY, 10-5.30. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-19 Old Bond St, 
W.1. PISSARRO—SISLEY Charity Exhibi- 
tion with many pictures shown for the ot 
time in England. Admission 2s. 6 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY. First — 
Exhibition by Kallos. Daily 10-5.30. Sats 
10-1, at 142 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
Until July 1Sth 
MUNICH UNIVERSITY CHOIR sings in 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
July 4 at 8 p.m. Prog. incs. Buxtchude, 


Sats, 10-1. Till 7th 


> 


| 
| the Council; and candidates should have had Bach, Distigr. Partics. trom German Weltare 
| wide administrative experience in positions Council, 25 Villiers St.. W.C.2. TRA. 7231 

of responsibility, Application forms giving SCULPTURE by Josephine de Vasconcellos, 
| full particulars are obtainable from the Clerk Paintings by Delmar Banner. R.W.S_ Gal. 
| of the Council (CI _ County Hall, West- jeries, 26 Conduit St., W.1. Daily 10-5 

minster Bridge, S.E.1, and must be returned Thursdays 10-7. Saturdays 10-1 

4 y 7 so] « 
by" SATURDAY, om At ; ST, 1955.’ SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
, 7 Red Lion Sq.. W.C.1. Sunday 11 am. Jul 

| EDUCATED WOMEN with good short- 3, D G. MacRae, M.A., “The Ethics of the 


Suike.”” Adm. free. 
Record on request. 


hand and typing for several interesting posts, Free copy Monthly 


|some witb short hours (10-5, no Saturdays). 


pitt 


STRUCTURALIST DESIGN by Hilaire 
2| Hiler 
Tele- furnishings 
}Court Road. W 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Ameri- 
can Primitive Art, 
days: 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


tectonic painting with contemporary 
Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham 


1670-1954, Last three 


11-6; Sunday 2-6. Admission free. 








A CHURCH for 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism 

Mission, 
ADVERTISER, R 
good correspondent, 


BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 


CAREERS as 


at. of English Coins, 7s. 6d 


London, W.1 
READING 


tion 
trade papers, etc 
Only one 
notification, 
supply 
the arrangements; 
& Son Ltd., 
ft! 


largest 


Write 


‘bus from Archway or Golders Nameless 24 Impact. 26 Pencil. 


} A ned 19 
Sa. Mantua. 22 Steers. 25 Leda. 


;OURS ALONE rt y 


| ves, FACE IT: 


i\FORS MINUTES! 


PERSONAL 


individual belief and 


Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1 

emote circumstances, 
invites Ictters, Box 998. 
It is 


‘Investors’ Chronicle’ has to say. 


the best informed and widest read financial 
weekly 

Grocers’ 
CANCER PATIENT. 
7), very 
valescence and 
help us to care for him (also thousands of 
other sad 
N ational 


Iwo issues free of charge from 32 
Hall Court, London, E.C.2 

(55597.) Poor man 
lonely and depressed, needs con- 
extra nourishment, Please 


welcomed. .— 
Relief, Dept. 


Jewellery 
for Cancer 
S.W.1 
Book -kceper/ Recep- 


cases) 
Society 
, 47 Victoria Street, 


Hotel 


tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successtul postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 

ENJOY YOUR LEISURE or your ease, 


Smoke TOM LONG, it's sure to please 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 1954 


Bulletin, 6d.—- 
A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, 
(Tel.: LAN. 3677) 


MATTER by Postal Subscrip- 
Have all.your magazines, periodicals, 
supplied from one source 
account, one change of address 
one order, if you ask Smith's to 
Any W. H. Smith branch will make 
or write to W. H. Smith 
400 Strand House, London 


SPANISH YOUNG LADY graduate wishes 
exchange 
mer.- 
Oviedo, 


with English young lady this sum- 
Alicia Riera, Leopoldo Alas, 2, 
Spain 


ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


ideal gift for all occasions 


Specially selected 


colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
growers in the world. From 1 en 
to S gens. a box. One quality only—the best 
for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3 


ywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelisficld 


Green 232/233 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 


these wonder 


Details from The Contact 
4 (ts) Reece Mews, 


South Kensington, S.W.7. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro's. Corneal and 
Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept 
74C, 15 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 


towns. 


Continued Overlea 








| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 839 


ACROSS.—1 
Bewilder 


Bids fair, § Spital. 9 
10 Ensign. 12 Lilies. 13 Residual. 
Stand-off-half. 18 Grasshoppers. 23 
27 Repartee. 


Elders. 29 Sandhags 


DOWN.—1! Bubtie. 2 Dowels. 3 Filbert. 
. 6 Pontiff iribunal. 8 Long life. 
ecoups. 14 Unhorse. 16 Aganippe. 17 


Soldier. 20 Rimbaud, 23 
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We must fight the Fire 
Fiend ALONE before the 
Fire Brigade gets here. Please 
send details of NU-SWIFT rapid 
and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 
Name...... 


ec CL NOOR 
Post to Nu-Swift Led 25 Piccadilly Ww.1. 1 





In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 





lV 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re-! 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.) 
three turnings from Harrods. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 


Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
*“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.I, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 

HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
prices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
invited. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, 
Cambridge. 


HENLEY 


3s 


In the 
the best 
Butler's 
20 for 


ROYAL REGATTA, 
Steward’s Enclosure, and in all 
places, you will find Lambert and 
Straight Cut—the quality cigarette. 
3/1 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX 


OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without obliga 
tion. Registered post or personal call, 
Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1. SLO. 1234, 


PARIS. Latin quarter holiday. Mod. comf 
Hotel. Full Board from £9 per week or 30 

per day inc. wine, service and tax. English 
spoken. Hotel TOURNEFORT, 24 Rue 
Tournefort, Paris 5, 


STAMMERING TREATMENT. Course of 
20s, monthly, Free Trial. Write for illus. 
nervous “Stop.”” Write for Booklet. Mr. C 
Seymour, Potters Nurseries, Ash, Aldershot 
Hants, Eng, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysig Outfit removes every hair and root 


tor ever, Never fails Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial, Wrtie for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd Glas 


(W.12), 220 West Regent Street, 
gow, C.2 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on 
labour-saving garden machinery and 
equipment, All makes on show. GOD- 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1 
WEL, 6842 and Brenchiey, Tonbridge, Kent. 


all 





LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR PEN PAY 

HOLIDAY ! New faces, new 
experiences will provide exciting, 
acceptable material for articles, 


FOR YOUR 
places, new 
novel and 

stories and 








sketches, Why not let The London Schoo! ot 
Journalism (founded by the leading news 
paper proprietors) help you t produce 
saleable contributions, by correspondenc 
coaching Its expert tutors have put 
thousands of writers on the road to success 
Why not you? Advice is fre fees are low 
Write today tor “Writing tor the Pres 
post free from Prospectus Dept,, LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 457 Gordon 
Square London, W.C.1 MUS 45 
**There are LSJ students all over the world 
AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING SERVICE: 
Specialists in MS preparation for press 
professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc 
punched and bound, Best white bond sup 
plied. 2s. per 1,000 words: carbons quarter 
rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harrict 
sham, Kent. 

BOOKS BOUGHT, Van calls London area 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 680 
CAMBRIDGE VACATION COURSE or 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE A residentia 
course of unusual interest for both British 
and foreign students of English Literatu 
will be held in Hughes Hall, Cambridge 
from 3-24 August, 1955, Full particulars 
from’ F. E, Bell, M.A., Stuart House, Cam 
bridge 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dup! 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 

EXPERT FREELANCE visits London daily 
undertakes MSS, plays, etc.; faultless typin 
verbatim reporting a speciality Elizabe 
Chapman, 10 Belstead Ave, Ipswich 55229 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success 
No Sales No Fees. Send tor Free $1 "Know 
How Guide to Writing Success.” B.A. Sch 

f Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Ww. Printed in Great Britain by GALt & POLDEN LTD., 


C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 


to any address in the World; 35s. 


LEARN TO WRITE AND SELL stories, 
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Giandyfi, 
Glandyfi 243. 


DAVIES, LAING 
Individual 
Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
Certificate 
7437. 


11. 


ym—lIvor 


Cross, 


Association 
Hurst Court 
COMMON ENTRANCE, 
Boys, 


Ore, 


10 to 


and mountain 


E 


Machynlleth, 


at 


of Preparatory 
Hastings. 


Small Coaching 
14, 
results 


air, 


past ten 
Games. 
M. Cross, M.A., 
Master at Stowe). 
B.A., Oxon, Lapley 
Wales. 


AND DICK, 7 Holland 


tuition for exami- 


all levels, Tel.: 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


tior 
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cali 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL 
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University Law, 

ivil 

of Education, 
Cc 


ervice, 
etc, 
ourses 1 
r tree 


jects in 


Accountancy, 
Commercial, 


n 


prospectus, 


v 


litan College (G40), 
Victoria St., 'E.C 


Secre 
General 
Also many practical 

business subjects 


interested 
St, Albans, 


to 
or 


which 


TRAINING in 


Secretarial subjects tor Graduates and others 

» months and 14 wecks 

frequent intervals Davies's, White Lodge 
Addison Road W.14 (PARK 8392). 











Individual | 


SPECTATOR, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


London, E.C.3. 


ne 


amenities, 


ca 


ar 


fes, 


ACCOMMODATION 
A CHARMING BUNGALOW on the cliffs 


Dartmouth, 


garage, 
cursions, 
Minifie, 


Walls Hill, 


Devon, with 
village 


etc. 
Torquay. 


articles, children’s stories. Short easy courses , ‘oa 7 . 
Sales assistance, Free booklet. Northern; ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
School of Authorship (SP), 83 Bridge St.,| direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today 
Manchester. Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 
heses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings,|, GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone standing sensational new drug and serum 
NOTRE LISTE NO, 13 (Histoire, Littera- discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
ture etc.) est envoyee sur demande.|'medy for rheumatism Stands as it has 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, 17 Gillingham) St0C4 for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
Street, London, S.W.1. and healer given by Nature for the use 
ape te : }of Man, Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
STORIES WANTED by the British Institute} (non-smell) . garlic tablets for dissolving 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent) rheumatism at its roots. Send 50s, for 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable storics| 1.900 tablets, six months treatment, and 
are revised by us and submitted to editors On jmmemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol 
a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable |jnteresting booklet about garlic, that 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec-| Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 
tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C.23 
FREE, “The Professional Touch” concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept as at theca gre 6 x 3}, white, 16s 
C 1,000.—L, Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., N.10. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting | ROSE MOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.| their justrous beauty, Elegant Damask Table 
89G), Palace Gate, London, W.8, Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets. After- 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POSTS available.—|"00" Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens 
“ -~ Linen and Terry Towels. Dress Linens, 30 
Cali at Mayfair Secretarial College, 5 2 . > 
Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626. beautiful colours to choose from, Hlustrated 
Pre ti vine, + il Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
——~— Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim 
Northern Ireland 
EDUCATIONA 
L SHRIMPS that taste as if they have just 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL been caught, Peeled, no waste Our most 
training for graduates and well-educated popular Speciality from Norway, imported 
girls. Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial) for many years. 34 oz tins 6 for tI 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London,| GOOSE LIVER PATE Finest) French 
N.W.3. Hampstead 3986 80 Goose Liver, 2} oz. tins 6 for 27s 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. The a st sel oll MANGO CH eo 
ae : ‘ . P - ‘ oO clo alc 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 13 oz. jars, 4 for 16s, AUSTRALIAN RICH 
women seeking teaching appointments, also ee eS 
} FRUIT CAKE The famous Prize Recipe 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons. — apply 
6 Ib, 2Is. All Post Paid.—SHILLING 
to R. J. S, Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon.|corFEE CO. LID., 16 Philpot Lane 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee. In- “i p eee’ 





modern 


Superb coastal panorama. Rural 
peacefulness yet near. buses, 
boating, 
entertainments, 


shops, 


golf, delightful ex- 
— Write Dr. 


| BLOOMSBURY. Two furnished flats avail- 


; and 


ab 


le 


in 


and £5 


ture, 


CAMBRIDGE 


25 


Ju 


bath 


Ke 


ly 


needed. 


to 
Gc 


let, 


od 


wide Georgian Street £5 


1Ss. 6d 
yx 993, 


9 


Some 
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mentioning ON LEITH HILL, 
4 bedrooms, 


6 
1 


telephone, 


guineas 
008. 


5 


garage, 


782. 


near Stor 


to let, 


a week. Refs 


Surrey, Furnished house 
reception and study 
£375 


per 


courses begin al HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
ABINGWORTH HALL, 


rington, 


West Sussex. Downland country, Large gar- 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34) gens, 11 miles from sea; buses, Holiday or 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad.| jong term. Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Course, Next term September 19, Pros Unlicensed, Station ; Pulborough, West Chil- 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of| Mnston 225 
Eduen, (all examining Boards), London B.A.,! BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
B.Sc., M.Sc.Econ., B.S, Sociology, LL.B.,| Cliff, Tel.: 1944 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 
D.B ‘es and Diplomas, Law and Pro-| Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. Super- 
fessional exams., mod, fees. Prospectus from} jative food. 7 gns Summer, 74-9 gns. 
c DD. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept B92,! 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894 CORNWALL, Quaint fishing village. Bed, 
SCHOOLS. Placing in Bovs’ and Girls oa ne — ne Beal. 
P Preparatory, Private and Co-educa On. term shi ox No. 791. 
t al wols arranged: advice and help) pONEGAL—Advertiser commends to any 
suitable Technical, Domestic, Secre-| ;amily of gentlefolk (with car) for repose, 
t ind Commercial Colleges, Guardian-| seclusion, cleanliness, simple but liberal cater- 
p Service for children parents resident) ing and moderate charges, Farm guest-house 
t Phillips & Randle Ltd., Educational) jn superb coastal and mountain scenery (not 
d Career Consultants, 75 Mortimer Street,| uncivilised), No religious or political stress 
London, W.1, LANgham 5125 | Write direct Mrs. H. Stewart, Rockfield 
GECRETARIAL Training Fees. Londoners! Port-na-Blagh, co. Donegal, Eire, If desired 
Son ner enenm fonder 48 fies, NORTE — recommender after six, Yeovil | 
WESTERN POLYTECHNIC Prince of et 
Wales Rd., N.W 5 (GUL. 1154). DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
SUMMER, autumn and winter Courses for| S¥€Pt by scean gales with its score of ancient 
f gners in Spain. For information apply lies rches and its thrilling smugglers’ tales. It 
to Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton Square, | li¢s at the door-siep, of England, a carpet of 
Swi. Sloane 8381 lands trom the sunny slopes of 
to the gold of Dymchurch sands 
rhe COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, ACK BULI NN, Newchurch 
BRISTOL SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT| Phone Dymechurch 2161 
STUDIES provide a tull-time course, trom 
Sept Yo. 1985-July 20, 1956, which in-| FORTRIE GUEST HGUSE, Fittleworth 
a 2 period of industrial experience.| Ideal West Sussex walking country, Break- 
Con nsive fee £20. Detailed prospectus| fast injbed. May to October 6/7 gns, Vege- 
from Registrar tarians welcome, lel. Fitteworth 61, 
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| GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire 


Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
country and the keather. Super comfon, 
Home Cooking. H, & C. water—electrie 
fires & bedside lights all rooms, Village 
served by buses & trains. 

HORSHAM. Convalesce and recuperay 
at Honeywood House, Rowhook Horsham, 
Sussex (Phone Qakwood Hill 389), Nurs. 
ing attention. Beautiful country residence. 
Excellent cuisine , 
LAKES, Charm. Old Mans, Beaut. View 
Mod. Furn. Mod, terms. Croft Hotel, 
AMBLESIDE 2334, 

MALVERN, WORCS. MOUNT PLEa. 
SANT HOTEL, Superbly situated as 


centre for touring or just relaxation and the 
enioyment of good food and great comfon, 
Beautiful gardens, Under personal supery. 
sion of Mrs. Tilla How, Tel.: Malvern 1837, 


RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A& 
approved, Licensed. Superb position ip a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays, Rye 2216, 


SAINT-MAXIME, Holiday at the luxurious 
Hotel des Palmiers, famous for cuising, 
comfort, Palm-fringed terrace leading » 
water's Riviera sun, blue Medite 
Open until November, Mod, aj 
tariitt, Write Prop, 


SMALL MODERN HOTEL overlooking seg, 
White IL Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex, Te 
Rottingdean 2614, 


SUSSEX DOWNS, Monks Rest Guest Houg 
(17th Century). Jevineton, the village in the 
Downs Eastbourne All com 
forts Polegate 178 


SWITZERLAND Comfortable Homely 
Hotel (French only spoken) in eautifyl 
mountain village (4,000 ft.).—Hotel Beay 
Sejour, Finhaut, Valais, Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND—Siay at BON ACCUEIL 
CHATEU-D'OEX, the 18th century Chale 
with every modern comfort run by a young 
Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alping 
flora, walks, riding, tennis, swimming, pri- 
vate car tours. Good cuisine, 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contain 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price, 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
standard goes higher every year. 5s., from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac. Corn 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday. Every 
comfort in a charming, old-world setting 
directly facing harb« sate bathing, mag- 
nificent clitt/country walks, good touring 
centre, Garage, Terms 6-74 gns. Phene 264, 
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inclusive 
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HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
GREECE IN AUTUMN 
weather for cruising and bathing. 
-ersonally conducted tours 
ROME ATHENS MYCENAE 
EPIDAURUS OLYMPIA DELPHI 
CRETE RHODES NAPLES 
Sept. 1-24 and Sept, 29-Oct. 22, 
From 100 gns incl. Students 90 gns 


HOLIDAYS — ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY 
in Austria Germany Holland 
‘ ‘To out of travelling is 
to learn new customs, new 
ways of living, new ways of thinking.’ 
Spend your holidays abroad in the inter- 
esting, triendly atmosphere of a private 
family. Illus. Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C.2. 


LOIRE CHATEAUX-BRITTANY: Join our 


Ideal 


ance 
xe = 
to understand 


t best 


fascinating coach tour, led by A. R. Mil 
burn, M.A., of Cambridge University, 30th 
July to 7th August £37, Write now for full 
details, also of Hellenic Cruises and Art 
fours to Spain, Sicily and Classical Italy wo 
Academic Tours, 106, Ken, High St., W.8. 
SEE SPAIN 
OR 
LATE SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 


Special escorted departures to Costa Brava, 








Palma De Mallorca, Ibiza, Paguera, Soller, 
11th 8th and 25th Sept. 
2nd, Yth and loth Oct, 
15-day holiday by rail from £36, 
15-day holiday by air in conjunction 
with B.E.A. Ibera and Air France 
from £56 10s 
Apply for full ¢ ils to 
SEt SPAIN I ID. (DEPT, FP), 
78 New Oxtord eet, London, W.C.1 
el ML ISeum 3511/2 
TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGES, 
Book now tor Aut n and Winter Cruises. 
Few summer vacancic Spain, Morocco, 
Mediterranean area, 24 to 6 wks, duration— 
from £55. Als yassages Canada & U.S.A. 
Apply <A BOWER oh LTD., 28 Ely 
Place E.C.1, Tel.: Molborn 1887 


at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 
Aldershot. Subscription Rate 
ld.—Friday, July 1, 1955 








